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editorint, 

AntiocH College seems to be on 
the ascending scale. Owing to en- 
couragement received from one of its 
best recent friends, Dr. Hoagland, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a movement has 
been started to raise $13,000 for the 
complete renovation of the buildings. 
We hear that Green county, in which 
it is located, has already subscribed 
$2,000, and those interested hope that 
the full sum will be raised. Friends 
of Antioch, old and new, will rejoice 
Over this awakening, and, we trust, 
will promptly join in the work and 
lift it to a decided success. We have 
never lost faith in Antioch. The 
seed sown there by the sainted Horace 
Mann was too good to come to 
nought, and that Ohio soil, out of 
which presidents are made, should also 
prove the soil out of which a noble, 
broad and rational institution of 


learning will grow, blossom, and bear 
fruit a hundred-fold. 


WE are glad to call attention to a 
series of timely and helpful lessons 
on Temperance, prepared by our asso- 
Clate, Rev. William C: Gannett, of 
Rochester, N. Y. The lessons num- 
ber six, and are on the following 
topics: Alcohol in a Bottle, Alcohol 
in a Man, Alcohol in a Home, Alcohol 
In Society, Temperance—The Old 
View Changing, Temperance—The 
New View. ‘The use of a ten-cent 
manual, prepared by another of our 
associates, Rev. Charles F. Dole, o 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., is recom 
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mended with these lessons. Suit- 
able sub-topics are arranged under 
the six general heads, rendering 
the work easy and suggestive to 
both teacher and pupil. Copies 
of the lesson paper can be pro- 
cured of Mr. Gannett, at three cents 
each. The subject of temperance is 
one difficult to teach wisely and well 
in our Unitarian Sunday-schools, and 
the liberal teacher often is greatly per- 
plexed on this point. Mr. Gannett’s 
little pamphlet, it is needless to say, 
combines the utmost breadth and lucid- 
ity of method, treating the subject in 
the most rational way, and inspiring 
the desire to help eradicate a great 
evil. 


THE political term ‘‘ mugwump,’’ 
so heartily despised by the ‘‘ regu- 
lars’’ in all parties, and so generally 
misunderstood, is the more condemned 
because of its supposed recent origin, 
what is new in either politics or relig- 
ion being usually the more opprobri- 
ous; but Henry S. Dana, of Woodstock, 
Vt., who has written a history of that 
town, finds the word in the American 
Whig, published for several years in 
Woodstock, and as far back as 1832. 
It was there applied to certain follow- 
ers of the Clay Masonic party by an 
anti-masonic writer. ‘The a/sion, re- 
printing the extract, says the word is 
a familiar one to all New England 
communities, and calls attention to 
the fact that it ‘‘invariably denotes 
some excellency or superiority in the 
persons to whom it is applied.’’ That 
the names of most political parties 
have their origin in some term of ridi- 
cule or abuse is well known. 


PROGRESSIVE orthodoxy has al- 
ready found a new term, and a very 
good one, to define its broadening 
mental outlook. The advocates of 
the ‘‘higher criticism’’ of the Bible 
are becoming well-known. It looks 
as if another distinguished name, 
Professor Harper, of Yale, and the 
president of the coming Chicago Uni- 
versity, was to be added to the list. 
He has lately put himself on record 
as one who believes ‘‘ that there are 
errors and discrepancies in the Bible ; 
ae that no man with any sort of 
mind at all can fail to see the errors 
and mistakes it contains,’’ and that 
‘‘ Professor Briggs is not a pioneer ’’ in 
the work he has begun. Professor 
Harper, however, regrets the present 
agitation of these subjects, thinking 


their discussion. But to the more 
open vision of the outsider, the times 
seem very ripe indeed. The apple of 
true knowledge is ready to fall into 
the hands of him that will receive it ; 
and it is no beguiling tempter offers it 
either, but the spirit of life itself, the 
genius of that civilization that has 
brought us thus far on the way. 


In the last report of the Ramabai 
Association we have gratifying evi- 
dence of the growth of this most excel- 
lent work. Speaking of the impression 
which it is making in India, Mrs. 
Andrews, of the executive committee, 
relates how an eastern prince visited 
the Sharada Sadana to rebuke the 
leader for abjuring the faith of her 
fathers. ‘‘A school for widows !’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ What right have they 
to wish for happiness and education? 
Those who have neither husbands nor 


sons to serve are of no more value 
than the street dogs and crows.’’ The 


that ‘‘the time is not yet ripe’’ for 


latter are the most unholy of all crea- 
tures to a Hindu, we are told. The 
spirit of caste, so absolute in this 
country, is further illustrated by the 
account given of Ramabai’s visit to 
her brother’s house, where she was 
received with mingled pride and dis- 
trust, her heretical opinions rendering 
her an outcast among them. Some- 
times her brother’s wife ‘‘would con- 
descend to eat in the same hall with 
her,’’ but whenever either brother or 
sister by chance touched her hand 
they were careful to purify themselves. 
By the side of incidents like these, 
it is encouraging to place others, such 
as the puplic address of welcome to 
the Pundita on her visit at Mangalore, 
where the spokesman of the occasion 
admitted the need of her work and 
the follies and wickedness attached to 
many of the home customs. The 
school, which opened, we believe, with 
a single pupil, now numbers nearly 
forty, and Ramabai’s work goes 
bravely on. 


LAST week the air was full of the 
sound of religious controversy, which 
Unity for one does not deplore, be- 
lieving that nothing is so essential to 
religious progress at the present 
moment as the clearing of the intel- 
lectual currents. Inside Episcopalian 
ranks, and to many outside, the failure 
of the Chicago diocese to indorse the 
election of Phillips Brooks to the bish- 
opric of Massachusetts, brought much 
surprise. The three most prominent 
among the local clergy voting in 
favor of, were Mr. Morrison, Dr. 
Clinton Locke and Canon Knowles, 
the last two being rather noted for 
their conservative position. The re- 
sult was received with manifest appro- 
bation, it issaid, by Bishop McLaren, 
who, in his opening address, sounded 
the note of warning against the in- 
vasion of Christian strongholds by 
modern heretical ideas, and made a 
plea for the preservation of sound 
doctrine in the church. 


THE result of the annual election of 
the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association last week, while 
it did not accomplish the result we 
have so long labored to bring about, 
viz., the placing of the secretary of 
the Western Conference thereon, 
showed a gratifying gain in that di- 
rection. The friends of the latter 
‘organization are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Hall, of Cambridge, who, 
prompted by Mr. Hosmer’s minority 
report from the nominating committee, 
published in Unity and the Fegzséer, 
issued an independent ticket, with 
Mr. Effinger’s name. Mr. Hall, Mr. 
Tiffany, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Hosmer 
and Mr. Jones spoke in favor of this 
nomination, Mr. Snyder, Mr. Herford, 
Samuel Hoar and Mr. Barrows of the 
Register against; the latter taking 
pains to explain that it was the prin- 
ciple on which Mr. Effinger’s nomina- 
tion was based, as the representative 
of another society, which he opposed. 
Mr. Barrows’ position may have some 
logical merit, abstractly considered, 
but with our great regard for this partic- 
ular friend and gratitude for the valu- 
able service he has rendered the West- 
ern cause, we feel that the present junc- 
ture of Unitarian affairs is not the 
most opportune time to discuss such a 
point. The present secretary’s prede- 


cessors in office held an undisputed 
place on the governing board of the 


parent society, and the friends of the 
Conference can not but feel that the 
failure to place his name thereon was 
not accidental, but arose from well- 
understood unhappy causes that need 
not be further particularized here. 


THE Presbyterian General Assembly 
held one of its most important sessions 
last week in Detroit, the celebrated 
case of Dr. Briggs drawing attention 
to its meetings from every direction. 
The result our readers are already 
informed of. The words of Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst must commend them- 
selves to all intelligent thinkers in 
and out of the denomination, who, 
while the action of the Assembly 


was still undecided, declared that 
if it condemned Dr. Briggs it 
would simply drive ‘‘some of our 


brightest and best minds out of the 
Presbyterian church.’’ All its earnest 
young men would be forced to ask 
the question ‘‘Can I entertain my 
intellectual self-respect ?’’ Dr. Park- 
hurst thinks there is room for cere- 
bration within the limits of Pres- 
byterian principles, and added that 
it might be possible tocrush the man, 
but not the spirit he represents. The 
Nation, commenting on the contro- 
versy aroused by the inaugural dis- 
course, thinks there is a chance the 
American Presbyterian church will 
soon be able to claim the distinction 
already achieved by the Free Church 
of Scotland, that of having ‘‘silenced 
its most learned professor.’’ 


A Suggestion. 


We desire to call the attention of 
the members of the Women’s Confer- 
ence to the letter from the Pacific 
Coast which appears in the column of 
Notes from the Field, page 126, and 
which was received too late to be read 
at the annual meeting. Its spirit of 
hearty fellowship, the uncompromising 
breadth and courage of the general 
principles there laid down, its frank- 
ness, earnestness and enthusiasm, can 
not but impart new faith and hope to 
all who read. Accompanying this 
letter was a private communication to 
one of the workers at Headquarters, 
from which we are permitted to quote : 

‘‘T am myself, and so I'think are a 
majority of our thoughtful women, 
intensely interested in the permanence 
and success of the W. W. U. C. 
and feel that it is standing in the fore- 
front of the battle for a// women and 
all liberal thinkers, standing for the 
beautiful world of idea and convic- 
tion. . .’’ The writer speaks a gener- 
ous word for the National Alliance, but 
objects to it, on what we have long felt 
to be the just grounds and of a too 
centralizing purpose, not in harmony 
with the freer methods of Western 
liberalism. 

In connection with these words of 
friendly sympathy and support the 
present writer wishes to suggest to the 
new board and all interested, the 
feasibility of a special session of the 
W. W. U.C., or a public meeting held 
under its auspices, at some point near 
the middle of the great West lying 
between Chicago andthe Pacific Coast, 
at which delegates from both ends may 
meet for better acquaintance and the 
furthering of practical work. The 
work of the women of California has 
already outreached the dimensions of 
that of the more general organization, 


and represents a degree of efficiency, 
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strength, wide religious outlook, and 
numbers, that make its co-operation in 
the general work most desirable. The 
women of the West need to know each 
other better, and there is no reason 
why their meetings should be limited to 
a single annual session held in con- 
nection with the Western anniversa- 
ries. We believe much good might be 
done both in the stirring of thought 
and in active organization, by more 
frequent general meetings of the 
women by themselves. Now that the 
W. W. U. C. has set its hand anew to 
the work, it should endeavor to com- 
pass wider resources of help than it 
has before attained, and evolve new 
plans and methods worthy of the cause 
it represents, which needs every new 
adjunct of help it can command. 
oe Be 


From Across the Sea. 
Il. 


On Wednesday morning the S. S. 
A. had its innings in the shape of a 
breakfast, a business meeting, and a 
conference. As Kssex Hall was 
wanted for the National Conference, 
these meetings had to be held else- 
where, and the elsewhere was not an 
improvement, so far as accommoda- 
tion is concerned. A much larger 
attendance than usual showed the 
commiissariat resources of the estab- 
lishment where the meeting was held, 
and the crowded state of the rooms 
testified to the interest felt in the 
Association and its doings. After the 
breakfast had been dispatched the 
business meeting was held under the 
presidency of Professor Carpenter, of 
Oxford, who in the course of an able 
address said, ‘‘We ‘are becoming 
gradually aware that the Sunday- 
school, if it is to be really effective, 
must be a school of character first, 
and only secondarily of free theology. 
We know perfectly well that no young 
Bradlaugh, who may up this to time 
be in our ranks, will ever be turned 
out of one of our Sunday-schools be- 
cause he asks inconvenient questions. 
We should be sure to be able to pro- 
vide him with work into which he 
could throw his whole heart and soul, 
whether or not he were able to accept 
any Unitarian formula or to ally him- 
self directly with our specific religious 
work. It is essential that the guid- 
ance of character should be conducted 
as far as possible under the sense of 
deep religious trust, which we feel to 
be the light and animating power of 
our own souls—character to be 
wrought to high endeavor, character 
to be gained by noble example, char- 
acter, above all, to be quickened by 
personal affections.’’ 

After the usual business resolutions 
had been passed, the meeting resolved 
itself into a conference on ‘‘ The Sun- 
day-schools of the Past, Present and 
Future ’’ which was introduced by 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove, of Leeds, 
formerly a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Mr. Hargrove’s 
proposals for the future have been 
termed ‘‘revolutionary’’; he would 
get rid of the name ‘‘school’’ and 
would abolish all the ideas which are 
connected with it. He would con- 
vert them into ‘‘at homes’’ for the 
children and young people week by 
week. There should be separate 
rooms for the different groups, con- 
versation instead of lessons, no exam- 
inations, no prizes, no punishments, 
and only the discipline of good so- 
ciety and the manners of the drawing- 
room. Admission to those ‘‘at 
homes’’ should be regarded as a 
privilege, and there should be a limi- 
tation of members to those who appre- 
ciated it. In the discussion that 
followed, most of the speeches regarded 
Mr. Hargrove’s proposals as imprac- 
ticable in the present conditions of 
life, though they admired the spirit 
which lay at the back of the sugges- 


tions. This ended the proceedings. 
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prior to those of the larger Conference. 

These began with a reception at Es- 
sex Hall at which delegates and visit- 
ors met the friends, of whose hospital- 
ity they were to partake. The hall 
itself had been converted into a hand- 
some suite of rooms, tastefully deco- 
rated, and, as the house agents would 
say, ‘‘replete with every convenience.’’ 
But on this occasion it barely sufficed 
to accommodate all those who desired 
to avail themselves of its hospitable 
walls. It has been the custom in 
these Conferences to commence the 
proceedings with a communion ser- 
vice, which has been largely attended. 
This custom was not departed from on 
the present occasion, and Bedford 
chapel was well filled by communi- 
cants. We have no chapel in London 
large enough to accommodate those 
who usually attend the aggregate ser- 
vice, so St. James’ Hall was taken for 
the purpose. This is seated to hold 
2,500 people, and although every seat 
was not filled there were fully 2,200 
present. The preacher of the occasion 
was the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
whose sermon was delivered with all 
the vigor, animation and declamation 
which characterize him. But it was 
a disappointing performance. It was 
reactionary in its tendency, and 
abounded with phrases which have 
some meaning to the orthodox, but 
none to us, while its reasoning, if log- 
ically carried out, would land us in ir- 
rationalism, and ultimately in the 
Romish communion. What he defined 
as ‘‘the mysteries of God’’ which are 
neither capable of proof nor of disproof 
by reasoning, but can be believed and 
loved, might be extended to some of 
the propositions of the orthodox bod- 
ies. However, the whole service was 
very impressive, and it is no small 
matter for congratulation that it 
should have been possible to draw to- 
gether so large a number at a late 
hour in the evening for such a purpose. 

The following day was a busy one. 
There were two subjects, and two 
only, set down for discussion. The 
first was introduced by Mr. T. Chat- 
field Clarke who sought to answer the 
question, ‘‘ Why do our churches not 
make more progress, considering the 
great advance and growth of more lib- 
eral views of Christianity ?’’ ‘The so- 
lution of this conundrum he found in 
a larger supply of earnest ministers, 
an enthusiastic laity, more literature, 
a greater organization. In the course 
of the discussion the laity came in for 
a good deal of animadversion, while 
some deprecated the raising of the 
question at all, which was so framed 
as to convey an erroneous impression 
of apparent failure. The other subject 
discussed was ‘‘National Education 
Independent of Ecclesiastical Con- 
trol,’? which was opened by the Rev. 
Dr. Crosskey in an able paper, 
crammed with telling facts and fig- 
ures. The doctor is a strong oppo- 
nent of the so-called ‘‘voluntary”’ sys- 
tem, under which so many of our 
elementary schools are left to the con- 
trol of the clergy of the established 
church, where the education is inferior 
to that in the public Board schools. 
The discussion was not up to a high 
level, although the subject is one of 
pressing importance, the government 
having intimated its intention of 
bringing in a measure under which 
public elementary education will be 


free, although it is fully expected that 


they will try to help their friends 
among the clergy and to give fresh 
life to the voluntary, or rather to the 
denominational system. 

On the same evening there was a 
Conversazione in St. James’ Hall, 
which was a very brilliant affair. 
Some one who seems to know some- 
thing of your capabilities has said that 
there was ‘‘nothing like it before, 
among Unitarians,on this hemisphere!”’ 
It certainly was a very crowded gath- 
ering, and at one period of the evening 
locomotion was difficult. One of the 


guests was the center of attraction to 
a large number of friends, Dr. Marti- 
neau, notwithstanding his 86 years, 
looking younger than some of his own 
pupils. One of the gratifying circum- 
stances connected with the gathering 
was the abundance of bright young 
life which was to be seen there ; and 
certainly the reproach of dowdiness, 
which has been sometimes cast at the 
ladies of the Unitarian faith, can no 
longer be sustained. ‘There was some 
good music and two short speeches, 
one of welcome and the other of re- 
sponse, but the constant hand-shaking 
and the friendly greetings one saw on 
all sides were the great feature of the 
evening. There were about 2,000 
persons present. 

After the less serious business of the 
evening, there came next morning 
much more serious matter for consid- 
eration. The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
warden of University Hall, read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Church and Social 
Questions.’’ It was a meaty paper, 
and pretty strong meat at that. No 
milk for babes in this, as may be gath- 
ered from such sentences as ‘‘ When 
the story of the match-box makers or 
the sweated hands in the tailoring 
trade rises up from the abyss of East 
End misery, and makes itself heard in 
our midst, we can not stop our ears 
against the cry, we can not silence 
our consciences with the well-worn 
formule of an effete political econ- 
omy ; itseems to us as though there 
were blood upon the bread we eat, 
and tears and death-sweat in the 
clothes we wear, and the old cry, 
‘What shall I do to de saved?’ 
confounds itself with the nobler de- 
mand, ‘What shall I do /o save ?’”’’ 
‘‘Tf I feed men with bread, or clothe 
them with garments; if I take them 
where they want to go as a cabdriver, 
or unravel the complexities of their 
relations with one another as a law- 
yer; if I solace their leisure, or 
strengthen their bodies, or train their 
minds, whatever I do for them or en- 
able them to do for themselves, it is 
their lives that I am sustaining, their 
purposes that I am furthering, their 
deeds, in a sense, that I am doing; 
and at the close of the day’s reck- 
oning, the moral and social result-of 
my day’s activity has to be made 
up from the diaries of a hundred 
souls. How many of these have 
I sped upon the devil’s errands— 
how many have I helped along the 
heavenly path!’’ ‘‘If I say that all 
questions of industrial organizations 
are to be regarded simply and without 
qualification from the point of view of 
the worker, that the employer, the 
professional man, the artist, the states- 
man, the man of science, the poet, all 
who do not in the strictest sense 
‘make’ their living, must stand or 
fall by the simple test of whether they 
make life more truly worth living to 
the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water; if I say that culture and 
beauty and knowledge are pagan and 
inhuman so long as they are the 
privilege of a caste and are built upon 
the toil of a subject race excluded 
from their enjoyment, I may be de- 
nounced as a revolutionist, but I am 
simply stating the very root principle 
of Christianity.’’ ‘‘ Every Christian 
man, so far as he belongs to the priv- 
ileged classes, should be seeking all 
his life the means in detail and in 
general of stripping himself of his 
privileges, and making it impossible 
for himself to find those who will 
think it worth their while to do for 
him what he and those nearest to him 
would not think it worth while to do 
for themselves, or each other.’’ 

In the discussion which ensued, 
and which, by the way, was presided 
over by one of the privileged classes, 
the Earl of Carlisle, there was a good 
deal more outspoken language, one of 
the speakers being Mr. Ben. Tillett, 
one of the leaders of the New Union- 
ism which is regarded as far more 
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aggressive and socialistic than the 
older trades unionism. This gentle. 
man was to have spoken at the 
Church Congress last year, but when 
it was found that he was not 4a 
Churchman his presence was pro. 
nounced inadmissible. He told us 
he was not come to speak flattering 
words, and he certainly did not. 
Soine of his statements were chal- 
lenged by the meeting, but on the 
whole, he met with a warm reception 
from ‘‘the well-dressed folk,’’ which 
filled the hall. Small in stature and 
slight in figure, he has a voice of q 
giant, and he made the most of it, 
This discussion, with a few business 
resolutions, brought the Fourth Tri- 
ennial Conference to an end, and 
recording that, I too must bring this 
lengthy, but I trust not altogether 
uninteresting, letter to a close. 
B. 


Men and Things. 


THE Rey. Dr. Heber Newton in his sermon 
a few Sundays ago declared the ‘‘ Comforter” 
promised by Christ to be the spirit of intelli- 
gence implanted by God in the mind of man, 
which enabled him now to find solace for 
human woes and which in time would enable 
him to find a remedy for them. 


THE Catholic Union for social studies in 
Italy have, with the full approval of the 
Pope, arranged to celebrate scientifically the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus, by a congress of Catholic 
students of historico-social sciences, to be 
convoked at Genoa in the fall of 1892. 


THe Italian Chamber of Deputies has 
approved a bill lengthening the term of lia- 
bility to military service three years, so 
that no citizen is free: from military duty 
until his forty-second year. The measure 
which is intended to strengthen the military 
resources of the country is not popular with 
the people, especially the poorer classes, 
whose discontent is becoming more apparent. 


THE Northwestern Christian Advocate 
speaks of a new Wesley hospital to be 
erected in this city, whose aggregate cost of 
the three buildings now planned for will be 
about $180,000, It will be when completed, 
we are told, one of the finest monuments to 
Methodist benevolence in America, combin- 
ing the newest and most improved methods 
of sanitary science in its general adminis- 
tration. 


THE Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke said at 
the recent dinner of the Alumni Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York: “If we 
can not have orthodoxy and liberty, let ortho- 
doxy go and let us have liberty ; liberty has 
always preceded progress. Iam in favor 
the revision of anything human S cserolle 
that revision is demanded. I am in favor 
not only of the revision of the Confession 
of Faith, but the revision of the Greek and 
and Hebrew manuscripts of our Scriptures, 
and of everything except the original auto- 
graph.’’ 


THE essay on ‘‘ What Can Ethics Do for 
Us?’ by William M. Salter, first delivered 
before the Philosophical Club of Harvard 
University, and lately published in our col- 
umns, has been put in pamphlet form by 
Charles H. Kerr & Company, and is now on 
sale at this office. Price 10 cents. This is 
one of the most exhaustive and able exposi- 
tions of the Ethical position we remember 
to have read, and we have no doubt many of 
our readers will be glad to avail themselves 
of the inexpensive and convenient form in 
which it now appears. 


WE have elsewhere spoken of the work of 
Pundita Ramabai as set forth in the last 
printed report of the association bearing her 
name. Our readers will be interested in 
learning the average age of child widowhood 
in India, the most distressing and inhuman 
evil there existing, the miseries of which 
this school is established to alleviate. In 
the column giving the age of the pupils 
‘“‘when widowed” the highest number is 
twenty-five and the lowest six. Of the 
twenty-six names of widow pupils over half 
were widowed at or under the age of twelve. 


Happy the old who still retain the faith 
aud enthusiasm for the extension of great 
ideas a. ge to belong to a younger 
period. The recent labors of Mrs, L. H. 
Stone of Kalamazoo in securing an endow- 
ment fund for the Michigan University for 
the ay dae sg of women professors has 
deserved earlier notice at our hands. Her 
labors have quite recently received substan- 
tial encouragement in the passage of a bill 
at Lansing making women eligible as pro- 
fessors, lecturers and instructors, though 
without provision for the material support 
of these new positions.. On the occasion of 
her attendance on the Western Anniversa- 
ries Mrs. Stone read a paper before the 
Western branch of the Alumnz Association 
n which she presented the claims of this — 
: ause. . 
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Gontrikuted and Selected. 


To Minot J. Savage. 


In boyhood’s years—alas, how long ago! 

{ often stood upon the headland bare 

And looked athwart to see far off the flare 
Of a great beacon : it would brighten so_ 
The thickest darkness, that the winds might 


blow 

Their wildest way ; yet, with that radiance 
there, 

1 for all ships that sailed could bravely 
dare : 


How but in safety could they come or go? 


mwas ‘‘Minot’s Light!’’ And now, with 
youth far gone, 

As from the headland of my years I gaze 

On life’s rough sea, O friend, across the 
night 

Thy radiance shines ! O ships, go sailing on ! 

My heart for you is gladdened by that blaze 

Which rends the darkness from our Minot’s 
light. 


John W. Chadwick, in the Arena. 


Things We Don’t Want. 


Individual taste 1s powerful and 
controlling. There are more things 
in this world that we don’t want than 
that we do. Covetousness may be a 
great sin, and need a commandment 
against it; but the sphere of its 
action is limited, and the things 
enumerated by Moses are not the 
things most of us are likely to covet. 
Walk about the city and observe how 
many are the houses you don’t want, 
and wonder any man could have built 
so. How few of the horses, oxen, 
asses, stir your desire! Go into so- 
ciety and mark how seldom you 
could covet your neighbor’s wife, and 
how often you wonder what could 
have been the attraction to him. 
What woman wants her neighbor’s 
man servant or maid servant,—after 
she has heard the trite domestic story ? 
And the minister who covets the com- 
pliment of a call to another field is 
impressed with the thought how sel- 
dom a congregation covets the neigh- 
bor’s minister. There are many things 
in this world we don’t want. 

The consideration tends to content- 
ment. Go through the city, and 
notice the newest houses, Isay. You 
would n’t have built it so in any case. 
Turn over the architect’s plans, and 
you sift and simplify your own ideas 
with every step. The weary over- 
turnings in dry goods stores show 
how few of the fabrics that cum- 
ber their shelves strike the stand- 
ard of that exacting individual taste. 
Go into the libraries ; ninety-nine in a 
hundred of those books you do not 
care to read. Gothrough the galler- 
ies and the art stores with money in 
your purse;—-how hard to find the pic- 
ture you want to put on your own 
walls, to be the ever-welcome guest 
through the soul’s door of the eye, or 
constitute the atmosphere of your 
home breathing ! No, your own sim- 
ple house, your friendly library, your 
few pictures,—and I may say your 
own wife,—all selected under that con- 
trolling individual taste, and so a part 
of your own being, grow dearer to 
you, and, if not sufficient, they teach 
you to be chary how you multiply 
them,-lest you deteriorate their charm. 
Many are called, but few chosen. 

It’s quite a relief to me to think 
how many things there are in this 
great diversified world, I don’t want. 

On the whole, I conclude there are 
Many things in my own life also I 
don’t want. Some of them I once 
Chose, some were thrust upon me by 
accident or the gift-fiend, and some 
Were “‘left over from the last century.’’ 
The first I have outgrown, the second 
I' drag after me through real coward- 
Ice, and the third I can not quite lay 
4 vandal hand on, neither can we un- 
load heredity whenever we will. So 


the accumulated zmpedimenta in my 
life—the things I know I don’t want 
are a heavier burden than those 
Which many seem to regard the heavi- 
Page can fall on us,—the will of 


But howto unload? ‘‘If I could 
live my life over again,’’ he began ; 
and then he enumerated, you have 
heard him, the things he would do 
differently, the luggage he would 
leave out, and the treasures he would 
take in. And when he had got through 
all the renovating discourse, you in- 
wardly said, the thing is a good one to 
do, no doubt, but ‘‘Mr. Frye would n’t 
have preached it so.’’ You know 
your life is burdened and encumbered, 
you know you have lumber in the 
house and habits in the practice, and 
notions in the mind, that you would be 
far better for clearing out. But where 
will you begin? We are appalled be- 
fore the work of renovation. We se- 
cretly long fora fire or a cataclysm, 
or perhaps even a conversion. 

We come to congratulate the emi- 
grant or pioneer, who goes out naked 
and free, a new man in a new land. 
And we also come to compassionate 
the painful process by which some he- 
roic thinkers have made the soul bare 
and free and teachable, and so gone 
forward with Godinto new realms, to 
work without the familiar tools, and 
interpret human experience with none 
of the old theories. ‘There are indeed 
many things in our lives we know we 
don’t want there ; but to go forward 
and resolutely leave them behind with 
the risk of leaving also things we may 
need at every new turn,—this tasks 
our bravery and endangers our con- 
tentment and peace, unless we be 
children of the Father of the faithful. 

Brown, Cal. H.C. LL. B, 


Charles Grandison Finney. 


The new volume in the series of 
American Religious Leaders, by S. 
Frederick Wright, D.D., published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a very 
honest, straightforward book, dealing 
with a very honest, straightforward 
man. ‘Tothose who like a biography, 
a clear and brief setting forth of the 
data of Mr. Finney’s life, would have 
added to the value of the book. His 
early connection with ‘‘ revivals,’’ his 
success as an educator at Oberlin col- 
lege and an exposition of his theolog- 
ical views, make up the bulk of the 
work. 

In reading over the annals of Fin- 
ney’s conversion, and his subsequent 
power to convulse whole communities 
with religious emotion, we wonder if 
the time for such methods and results 
has passed by. In 1831, the city of 
Rochester, then containing 10,000 peo- 
ple, was overwhelmed by his preach- 
ing ; 800 were converted ; forty young 
men were led to enter the ministry. 
‘‘ Nearly all the lawyers, judges, phy- 
sicians, merchants, bankers and mas- 
ter mechanics of the city were among 
thd converts.’’ ‘‘ The whole charac- 
ter of the city was changed. 
And the city has been famous ever 
since for its high moral tone, etc.’’ 
He repeated this experiment in the 
vears 1842 and 1856. 

It was at Rochester that the ‘‘ anx- 
ious seat’’ was instituted, which 
afterwards became so much a matter 
of theological controversy. This 
‘‘anxious seat,’’ to the Old School 
Calvinists, seemed to carry with it a 
covert admission of ‘‘ free will’’ in the 
act of conversion, a power of self- 
determination in the work of grace, 
which the sovereignty of God did not 
delegate to his elect. 

Mr. Finney’s course in regard to 
slavery and the opening of the college 
at Oberlin to colored students was 
very significant and influential. The 
contrast between him and Wilbur Fisk 
in these matters at the Wesleyan 
University is striking and reflects great 
credit and insight on the Western 
Congregationalist. 

But what a dreary field has already 
become that dogmatic speculation 
which took so much of the strength of 
his teaching and which his biogra- 
pher thinks it needful to rehearse ! 
Doubtless there are still many in theo- 


‘ 


: , 
logical seminaries, and some in the) 
. . . . | 

churches, who will read it with a little | 
Yet-for the greater number | 


interest. 
of thoughtful people, as well as for the 
masses in our day, it 1s practically as 
dead and done with, as the old al- 
chemy or the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. 

The personal characteristics of Pres- 
ident Finney are quaint and interesting. 
Throughout his life, though every- 
where having the instinct and bear- 
ing of a gentleman, he had the off- 
hand and ready qualities of a man not 
too early restrained by the discipline 
of custom. He was not the owner of 
a Bible, we are told, till he was about 
thirty years old. As a youth in a 
backwoods district, he heard very little 
preaching, and that of the poorest 
sort. Like Paul, he was converted 
by a vision of Christ at midday. He 
was powerful in prayer,— sometimes 
mentioning by name those he had in 
mind. More than once after prayers 
for rain ina dry time, the refreshing 
showers immediately followed. He 
died at an advanced age, deeply loved 
and respected. ie a 


A COLLEGE friend of mine has a 


bright little sister in Roxbury who will | 
be five her next birthday, and he never | 
tires of relating the cute sayings and | 
The latest | 


doings of the little muss. 
bit of anecdote is too good to be lost 


to the society end of Harvard, and I | 


will relate the story as I remember it. 
On a recent fine Sabbath afternoon 
little Kdith teased to go to Sunday- 
school to learn ‘‘ sometin’ about Dod,”’ 
as she expressed it. So she was duly 
sent by the maid. Upon reaching 
home the little tot would talk of noth- 


ing but Sunday-school and the man | 
angels. | 
‘But what did you learn ?’’ inquired | 
‘Did n’t they teach you | 
scripture to | 
“ Ves,’’ said the little girl. | 
For a minute | 
the great blue eyes looked wonder- | 
in the questioner’s face, and | 
then she slowly said, ‘‘ The Lord is | 
my chaperon, I shall not want,’’—_| 


in the nightdress and the 
her brother. 
some little verse or 
repeat ?”’ 


‘* And what was it ?’’ 


ingly 


Boston Budget. 


Ir there is any great quality more 
perceptible than another in Mr. brown- 
ing’s intellect it is his decisive and 
incisive quality of thought, his sure- 
ness and intensity of perception, his 
rapid 
aim. ‘Tocharge him with obscurity 
is about as accurate as to call Lynceus 
purblind or complain of the slowness 
of the telegraphic wire. He is some- 
thing too much the reverse of obscure ; 
he is too brilliant and subtle for the 
ready reader of a ready writer to fol- 
low with any certainty the track of an 
intelligence which moves with such 
incessant rapidity. —Swndurne. 


TRANSITION stages are marked by 
considerable unrest and evil. 
does not follow that we are retrograd- 
ing. ‘These periods of transition are 


accompanied by wailings and loss of 


privileges, but we come at last through 
them, into higher and nobler condi- 
tions of life. 


INDIVIDUALISM has had a strong 
influencein the growth and develop- 


ment of the world, but alongside of 


it, and keeping pace with it, has been 
all the while, the idea of the organ- 
ism of human life as a whole. 


Wr do not speak of natural law in 
the spiritual world, but spiritual law 
in the natural world. 
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WALL PAPER 


SANIPLES SENT FREE. 


We carry the largest stock and greatest assort- 
ment in the West. White blanks 3c to 6c. Gilts 5c to 
2oc. Embossed Gilts 5c to 50c. 18 in. Frieze and nar- 
row borders to match all papers and ceilings. 

GROTH & KLAPPERICH, 


14 & 16 W. Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ILI. 


and trenchant resolution of 


But it 


The laws of 
spiritual life are the background to 
this life. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ke- 
zema, Krysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. /t is the best.” kK. S. Lang, 
Drugyist, 212 Merrimack st.. Lowell. Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford. Tenn., 
Says: “In my practice, ] Invariably pre 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis 
eases ol the blood.”’ 

Dr. KR. R. Boyle. Third and Oxford sis.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “ For two years 
I have preseribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.’’ 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina. 0.. 


certifies: ‘“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which. at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one Of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayers Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 

Don’t fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mags. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. ‘The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.”’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word “‘Horsford’s”’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 


Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 


Send for list and prices from 
WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB, ASS'N. 
OLD CLAIMS 


161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for plank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O'FARRELI, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 
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Shuych Yoon Pulpit. 
The History and Possibilities of 
the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 
RKAD BY Mrs. 8S. C, Lu. JONES, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE W. W. 
U. C., MAY 12, 1891. 

In 1877, fourteen years ago, at 
Toledo, Mr. Jones offered a resolution 
that a committee of women be ap- 
pointed ‘‘ who should endeavor to 
bring the various women activities 
into the general denominational 
work.’’ After some discussion by the 
gentlemen, such a committee was ap- 
pointed, who reported favorably next 
day, when the discussion was renewed 
by the gentlemen and closed with a 
resolution by Rev. I. P. Powell, then 
pastor of the Third Church, Chicago, 
that ‘‘ The women be requested to 
organize immediately for the purpose 
of co-operating in the General Con- 
ference,’’ whereupon a committee of 
thirteen women were appointed to this 
end. Very little was done during the 
year owing to the prolonged illness of 
the chairman. Two women were 
elected to the board of the Western 
Unitarian Conference for the first time. 
Please note, Mr. Jones’ resolution was 
that a committee of women be ap- 
pointed ‘‘who should endeavor to 
bring the various women activities 
into the general denominational 
work ;:’’ Mr. Powell’s resolution, after 
twenty-four hours deliberation, that 
‘‘the women be requested to organize 
immediately for the purpose of co-oper- 
ating in the general work of the Con- 
ference.’’ This was our origin. 

A year later there was an unusually 
large gathering of women, drawn 
thither all the way from the Missis- 


sippi to Central New York. They 
came with a purpose, and after 


several earnest consultations reported 
the following : 


WHEREAS, The purpose and aim of the 
Western Unitarian Conference is to promote 
the spirit of free inquiry and individual 
responsibility in all matters pertaining to 
religious faith and doctrine, and this without 
regard to race, sect or sex ; 

WHEREAS, Though .women have been 
freely admitted into this Conference, they 
have heretofore failed to identify themselves 
save ina very partial and limited degree, 
either with its thought or action, and 

WHEREAS, We believe that the highest 
interests, not only of religion, but of women 
themselves, demand a larger and more ac- 
tive interest on their part in the labors and 
responsibilities of this and similar assem- 
blies ; 

Resolved, That we, the women of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, signify, not 
only our willingness, but our earnest desire 
to share henceforth with our brothers in the 
labors and responsibilities of this association, 
and that we pledge ourselves to an active 
and hearty support of those cherished con- 
victions which constitute our liberal faith, 
and to which we owe a heart-whole and un- 
dying allegiance. To the practical further- 
ance of the above: be it also, 

Resolved, That we request of the officers 
and members of the Conference the election 
of an assistant secretary, such office to be 
filled by a woman, who shall have charge of 
all correspondence and general business re- 
lating to the work of women in the confer- 
ence, and to present a report of the same at 
each annual meeting. 

Finally, That we recommend to the wom- 
en connected with the Conference, that they 
shall organize within their several vicinities 
an association of women for the study and 
dissemination of the principles of free 
thought and liberal religious culture and the 
practical assistance of all worthy schemes 
and enterprises intended for the spread and 
upholding of these principles. 


After some discussion it was resolved 
‘That the Conference accepts with 
gratitude and approval the resolutions 
of the Woman’s Committee to co-op- 
erate with the Conference in its vari- 
ous works, and gladly complies with 
their request to appoint an assistant 
secretary from their number.’’ — 

A paper by Mrs. C. P. Woolley was 
read, on ‘‘ The Duties of Liberal 
Women.’’ This Conference was fol- 
lowed by the organization of the Chi- 
cago Women’s Liberal Union, which 
prepared and pursued an admirable 
course in religious history and did 


some telling denominational work 
which the secretary of the W. U. C. 
reported at the next Conference thus : 

But neither UNiTy nor the Headquarters 
would have been possible had it not been 
for that new tide of life, which had its 
rise at our Toledo meeting two years ago, 
when we asked the women to help us, and, 
God bless them, they went right away and 
did it. Through the energies of these wom- 
en, and the beautiful consecration of the 
assistant secretary, Miss Roberts, have our 
rooms been furnished, expenses largely paid 
and the Sunday-school activities found 0 free 
home, the A. U. A. a western depot, UNITY, 
its best man-of-all-work, none the less effi- 
cient because this man is a woman, 


They also did some effective Post 
Office Mission work, though it had 
thus far, and for some time to come 
carried the awkward title of ‘‘ Distri- 
bution of Liberal Religious Literature 
and Correspondence,’’ or gone without 
title. Itsent a delegate to this Cincin- 
nati Conference, who presented to the 
women there the importance of like 
organizations elsewhere and an account 
of the Headquarters and its demands. 
The chairman of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee gavea bit of talk upon the need 
and helpfulness of putting ourselves 
into communication with isolated lib- 
erals, giving them strength, courage 
and fellowship. 

At the third annual meeting of the 
‘*Woman’s Committee,’’ or ‘‘Woman’s 
Work’’ as it had thus far been de- 
nominated, statistics had been col- 
lected and a report prepared show- 
ing that from twenty-five societies 
responding, over $9,000 had _ been 
raised by the women for denomina- 
tional work, aside from a deal of 
philanthropic activity no scale can 
compute. That the only two new 
societies reported for the past year 
were woman’s work. That in Chi- 
cago, where the mind and heart had 
been quickened by intellectual activity, 
$255 of the $500 we had assessed our- 
selves toward the assistant secretary’s 
salary, had been contributed, and we 
closed our year’s life with payments 
made and $17.25 in the treasury. 
Again the chairman emphasized the 
large field open to women and the joy 
and strength to be reaped from the 
broadcast sowing of our religious con- 
victions, of putting ourselves into 
communication with the _ isolated 
liberals, of encouraging and aiding 
Sunday Circles and home Sunday- 
schools when beyond reach of a so- 
ciety of our faith, though but one 
family gather there, and that a small 
one ; from such seed may grow strong, 
noble churches. 

At St. Louis we took upon our- 
selves a name and_ constitution. 
Our object we declared, after due 
deliberation, to be ‘‘ To labor for the 
advancement of Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion,’’ begin- 
ning with the Western Unitarian 
Conference after twenty-nine years of 
progressive life and labor. 

The following year we went to 
Cleveland an incorporate body, with 
no change of basis, but standing 
squarely with the Western Confer- 
ence (which also went with the 
same article of incorporation) to sup- 
plement, complement, encourage and 
aid it in every possible way, one with 
and of that body. Again we elected 
a secretary and began in earnest our 
work. 

Immediately on their return from 
this Conference, the women of the 
three Chicago churches organized 


‘The Chicago Women’s Unitarian’ 


Association ’’ for the following pur- 
pose : 

‘That we enter into one association 
of the women of all the Unitarian 
churches of the city for the purpose of 
better and stronger social relations 
with each other, and also for the study 
and consideration of the meaning, the 
use and the growth of Unitarianism, 
and to become more familiar with 
Unitarian literature.’’ - 

‘‘ That we dispense with any formal 
organization or constitution and by- 
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laws, simply for convenience, consider- 
ing ourselves ‘ The Chicago Women’s 
Unitarian Association’ auxiliary to 
‘The Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference,’ having no terms or con- 
dition of membership except the an- 
nual payment of $1.00 to the treas- 
urer of the Women’s Western Unitar- 
ian Conference.’’ 

How admirably this association ful- 
filled its mission, its quickening power 
socially and intellectually, need not be 
repeated in this presence. 

Unfortunately at the business meet- 
ing at the close of our next annual 
conference, with deep misgivings 
and a strong protest on the part 
of some of us who had lived very 
near the heart of the Western work, 
we allowed ourselves to deviate 
slightly from our first purpose, by 
deciding to curtail the time and salary 
of our secretary and take up some 
philanthropic work quite foreign to 
our original intent, which was purely 
denominational. This of course was 
a mistake, and the retrograde move- 
ment was continued the next year, 
when we decided to dispense with a 
secretary altogether. UNITY gave 
prophetic warning when it said of this 
action, ‘‘ We have no doubt the logic 
of events will soon demonstrate 
the impossibility of taking a_ back- 
ward step.’’ And in September of 
the same year we again engaged a 
secretary a portion of the time, which 
we have continued to do to the pres- 
ent day. 

At our annual meeting in 1887 
there came a discordant echo from 
the Cincinnati Conference of the 
previous year, round by the way of 
St. Louis, and we were duly informed 
that ‘‘at the next annual meeting 
there would be a motion made to 
change our articles of incorporation, 
substituting in Art. 2 for the words 
‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion,’’ (which had been satis- 
factory, for the past six years) ‘‘the 
words ‘the promotion of Unitarian- 
ism whose central principles are Love 
to God atid Love to Man.’ ”’ 

When the amendment was intro- 
duced the following year it was de- 
cided out of the question legally ; 
the Conference being an incorporate 
body could only change its articles of 
incorporation by a troublesome legal 
process. Moreover, it was evidently 
not the wish of the majority had it 
been feasible, as the objection proved 
to be—not to the wording of the ob- 
jectionable article but—to a supposed 
interpretation of those words rendered 
by their supposed originator, since 
their adoption by the Conferences. Of 
course the Conference saw at once that 
the objection was imaginary, that the 
article in question was a growth, not 
an invention belonging to time; its 
meaning only interpretable by the 
age. 

At present a new problem faces us. 
Shall we disband? If so, why ? 

Some reply, ‘‘ Because the W. U. 
C. is now open to women.’’ Was it 
ever closed to them? From its first 
meeting to the present they have been 
delegates. Ever since I can remember 
they have been urged to take part in its 
sessions. Before the W. W. U. C. 
was formed they were elected to the 
Board of Directors. They were placed 
upon the programme of the Confer- 
ence unsolicited by the women. If 
there ever has been an organization 
which recognized equal rights and 
privileges to all from its very incep- 
tion it has been our Western Unitarian 
Conference. This Conference never 
drew the line at either sect, sex, race 
or color. Before a woman’s move- 
ment was thought of, or we had a 
woman in any of our pulpits, the 
ministers elected one of our number 
to the Ministerial Association (a con- 
clave of ministers which used to have 
an experience meeting of their own), 
not because she had ever preached, 
but in recognition of her work for the 
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Conference. As I have already shown 
you, our existense is really due to the 
loyalty and interest of our brethren 
and their faith in our willingness and 
ability to do, once we became inter- 
ested and had learned how. 

I was not altogether in sympathy 
with the movement when it started, 
although, when it was decided upon, 
I determined to do my part. I had 
found all I wanted in the general] 
Conference,—sympathy, appreciation 
and a perfect willingness to accept my 
labor. Had I felt any call to express 
an opinion in the Conference, I’ve no 
doubt but that I should have done so. 
and received a respectful hearing, 
However, I soon became convinced 
that other sisters were wiser, when 
they said ‘‘ Women must learn to dis- 
cuss these problems and to work by 
themselves first.’’ It has been a sur- 
prise to me to find how many Unitar- 
ian women, and men too, were but 
little acquainted with the Unitarian 
movement for which the W. U. C. has 
always stood,—understood so little the 
trend of the theology of to-day, and 
our W. W. U. C. has been educational 
in this respect. It has not only in- 
terested women and through women, 
men, in our thought, but it has also 
in like manner interested them in the 
work of the denomination. It has 
taught both men and women remote 
from centers of activity what to do 
and how to do it, given them a sense 
of kinship and nearness through these 
endeavors. 

Some complain that we stand in the 
way of their giving all their energies 
and aid to the W. U. C. Is there a 
woman here to-day who does less for 
the Western Conference now than she 
did for it before this organization was 
started? Besides, if a wife takes the 
home-keeping, the direction of family 
affairs, the details of home life and 
expenditure, the mothering, guiding, 
rearing, does this interfere with home 
helpfulness, or show a lack of interest 
in the husband’s work and life? The 
W.U.C. and the W. W. U.C. are one 
in thought and purpose, and the fur- 
thering of the one work is aiding the 
other. ‘To simplify the duties of life 
in a harmonious household, the work 
is apportioned to the various mem- 
bers;—just so here; the Sunday-school 
Society takes charge of one branch, 
the Post Office Mission another; the 
W. W. U. C. still another, and all 
come together and ave the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

There has been a tendency, at 
times, to differentiate these two bod- 
ies. Of course there are two organi- 
zations, as distinct, and no more so, 
than the W. U. C. and the W. U.S. 
S., which, like our own Conference, 
grew out of the larger needs and the 
larger demands and duties of an ac- 
tive, growing organization. 

Some favor disbanding for the 
purpose of joining the Alliance. | 
see no occasion for disbanding tor 
this purpose. Let those who wish 
to join the Alliance do so. _ Let 
those who wish to maintain the W. 
W. U. C. do so. Let those who wish 
to join both organizations do that 
also. There is no process of with- 
drawing from this body. Pay your 
dues and you are a member; omit 
payment and you are not a member. 
The problem is very simple and 
easily adjusted. I have great sympa- 
thy with the Alliance in its spirit 
and aims; believe in the women 
who are working so earnestly and 
faithfully for it. There is a demand 
for that organization. Many who are 
not in sympathy with our position, 
find a fellowship there, who could not 
find it elsewhere; still there is a large 
sisterhood who are virtually excluded 
from the Alliance, not only the sisters 
in the Free Religious, Ethical Culture 
and Jewish folds, but a multitude to 
whom the word ‘‘ Christian ’’ has be- 
come a synonym for dogmatism, nar- 
rowness, social ostracism, the perse 
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uting spirit. ‘They have had to suf- 

fer so much of this on their way into 
a broader, nobler gospel, and it was all 
done in the name of ‘‘ Christianity,’’ 
though thoroughly wchristian, that 
they can not endure any limiting or 
line-drawing word, and in this they 
are right; though, tiever having suf- 
fered thus, I am liable to forget that it 
is line-drawing. Born as I was into 
a radical home where ‘ Christian ’’ 
stood for the broadest charity, the 
most pronounced ethics, the largest 
sympathy with the hopes and failures 
of humanity, where it stood for ‘‘ uni- 
versal brotherhood,’’ brotherhood 
real and true, not limited by any 
thought line, color line, nor even con- 
duct line. But I know that this is 
not the world’s interpretation of the 
word, and so there is all the more 
reason for our maintaining our 
present attitude and fellowship, ever 
ready to enter into fraternal relations, 
with the Alliance on the one hand 
and Ramabaiand Rebecca on the other, 
holding ever closely our own real 
constituency, the unchurched, the 
lonely and the far away. 

What has this conference done to 
have deserved its existence? It was 
the forerunner of our numerous wom- 
en’s associations from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and also of the Post Office 
Mission work. It opened the Head- 
quarters in Chicago, thereby giving 
an abiding place to our word and 
work—the conference with its para- 
phernalia of office, the Sunday-school 
Society and its tool chest, the Post 
Ofhce Mission and its pamphlets, etc., 
the A. U. A. (until it withdrew), the 
Woman's Conference and UNity. Of 
course each of these contributed to- 
wards the whole, and we did but a 
minor part, but we gave the impetus. 
[It has helped two societies in a pinch, 
not largely, but effectively . (North 
Platte, Neb., and All Souls, Chicago); 
been a quickening, inspiring, helpful 
element to many men and women who 
were hungering for it. 

What have been its most serious 
drawbacks? 1. Lack of faith in our- 
selves, in our own ability to do. 2. 
Lack of denominational interest and 
a strong sense that all good work and 
all worthy causes are denominational. 
3. The half-hearted interest of many 
of our conference officers. 4. The 
indifference of some who ought to be 
a strength morally and intellectually, 
because they are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to give time and talents in this 
direction, 

Should we continue, what then ? 

We ought to have more of a secre- 
tary’stime, notless. Sheshould have 
lime to assist in starting and carrying 
on Sunday Circles, little neighborhood 
Sunday schools, Unity Clubs, Relig- 
ious Study Classes, etc. ‘These were 
among our first objects. We have 
not been more successful because we 
have not labored zealously. ‘There is 
nothing more helpful to an individual 
beyond the pale of orthodoxy and too 
far from a church he can conscien- 
tiously join, than to put himself 
squarely before the public where he 
belongs ; he is not only better under- 
stood, but there is strength and cour- 
age in the attitude. I speak not the- 
oretically, but from the experience of 
persons remote from us who have 
asked membership in All Souls for 
this reason. 

Little neighborhood Sunday-schools, 
where there is no church of our faith, 
are very important to the children of 
liberal parents. Begin with one fam- 
ily, if necessary, but always open- 
doored. It as an unpardonable sin, 
because we are too far from a Sunday- 
school of our own faith, to allow our 
children to imbibe the, to us, perni- 
clous Calvinism of their surroundings; 
and almost criminal to allow them to 
attend a Sunday-school where the 
teachings are ‘in violation of every 
tenet of our faith, tainting and em- 
bittering the life, leaving the soul 
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shackled or stultified. You defraud 
the children of their birthright by 
doing this. It is their right to be bet- 
ter born, better taught, for your life of 
experience and investigation. You 
are untrue to the noblest trust ever 
committed to mortal when you fail to 
rear your children carefully, conscien- 
tiously, sacredly. ‘Then the Sunday 
Circle, or religious study class is an- 
other important trust we hold. Start 
one in a community where but a 
mere handful of people gather, they 
will bear fruit, some ten, some twenty, 
some an hundred fold. Next, and 
quite as important, are the Unity 
clubs with their emancipating quality. 
All these are important factors in the 
work of regeneration. 

Lastly, a pressing need, a never to 
be finished task, the hqmekeeping of 
the Headquarters; some one there 
who will attend the guests from at 
home and abroad, take note of impor- 
tant wants, of messages for the 
W.U. C. secretary, or other workers 
there, who will be informed of the 
secretary's movements, when he will 
be at the office, how he can be reached, 
etc., and who will meet the needs of 
callers, and, with our Post Office Mis- 
sion secretary, keep these Headquar- 
ters a veritable religious intelligence 
office for Western Conference workers 
and sympathizers. By merging the 
W. W. U. C. and W. U.S. S. secre- 
taries, we might do this and greatly 
enhance the value of these Head- 
quarters, and thereby strengthen the 
work from hub to tire. 

I fully realize that we are weak in 
numbers, but let us not be even more 
so in enthusiasm, in interest, in will- 
ingness to do. Every woman from 
our secretary out to the most remote, 
lonely, hampered sister, ought to add 
her mite in labor, money, love, or all. 
Let us not take too much account of 
our limitations, embarrassments and 
discouragements. They should beonly 
an incentive to greater activity, to re- 
newed zeal. 


‘It is the little rift within the lute, 


That by and by will make music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.”’ 
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‘Among dull hearts a prophet never grew.’’ 
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Books here noticed romptly sent on receiptof price 


by W. W. Knowles & Co,. Publishers and Booksellers, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Principles of Social Economics inductively consid- 
ered and practically applied, with criticisms on cur- 
rent theories. By George Gunton., New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00. 

A systematic and thoroughgoing treatise 
of 474 octavo pages. Without any emotional 
rhetoric it demolishes with sober facts and 
logic the orthodox theory of supply and de- 
mand as applied to wages,—the theory of 
a ‘‘wage-fund,’’ each laborer’s- share of 
which must diminish as the number of labor- 
ers increases, and begins to “build broad on 
the roots of things’’ a regenerated social 
science in which man, not wealth, is the 
center. The author’s thought is well 
summed up in the preface,—‘‘Therefore it is 
in the needs of the masses that the economics 
of the future must be studied and statesman- 
ship determined.”’ 

Part I of the book traces the law of social 
progress as it is found exemplified in history, 
and points out that real progress in civiliza- 
tion is coincident with increased consump- 
tion of wealth by the masses. Part II ex- 
plains the principles of economic produc- 
tion, and in this part the author enunciates 
his ‘‘law of economic prices,’’ a law which to 
the writer of this notice is new, though for 
all we know it may have been borrowed, and 
which seems wonderfully reasonable and sat- 
isfactory: ‘‘ The price of commodities and 
service tends to adjust itself to the cost of 
producing the most expensive portion of the 
supply consumable in any giyen market, 
this tendency increasing in untformity and 
persistence directly as the knowledge 9f eco- 
nomic phenomena and the freedom of the eco- 
nomic action are increased.” 

Part III, entitled ‘‘The Principles of 
Economic Distribution,’ traces the applica- 
tions of this law to wages, rent, interest and 
profit. The chapter on wages is to us the 
most interesting, and, speaking always as a 
non-expert, we would say that it seems to 
throw a flood of light on this much dark- 
ened question. In applying the law we 
have quoted, the ‘‘cost’’ of labor isseen to 
be determined by the habitual standard of 


living of the laborer. An improved stand- 
ard of living, therefore, is not the effect, 
but the cause of higher wages. The em- 
ployer does not ultimately lose by a general 
increase of wages, but is benefited in turn 
by the increased market for commodities, 
that results. 

Part IV discusses the principles of prac- 
tical statesmanship. The author criticises 
in turn the /aissez-/aire doctrine, which 
leaves the weak at the mercy of the strong, 
and the mischief of over-legislation. He 
holds that combinations of capital on one 
side and labor on the other, tend to prevent 
the waste of excessive competition, and to 
reduce the cost of commodities to the con- 
sumer, while at the same time raising wages. 
The least satisfactory chapter in the book, 
to our mind, is that on interest. The au- 
thor follows the traditional theory of meas- 
uring interest by the extent of profit that 
can be derived from the use of the property 
of another, and has not a word of the ruin- 
ous rates of interest resulting from a con- 
tracted legal tender currency. 

On the whole the book is admirable. It 
is clear, impartial and logical, yet humane. 
We know of no better single book for one 
who would learn the best of modern so- 
ciology. 


A New England Nun and Other Stories. By Mary 
E. Wilkins, author of ‘A Humble Romance and 
ray Stories.’’ New York: Harper & Brothers, 

One must be to the New England manner 
born, to enter fully into the enjoyment of 
this book. So constituted, he will now and 
then forget that he is reading in a book. 
So real the men and women, so much they 
seem like some that he has known, he will 
imagine himself living in a real world, hear- 
ing the talk of real people, witnessing real 
tragedies and comedies of a meager social 
life. If the book adds nothing to the 
author’s fame, earned by her ‘‘ Humble 
Romance and Other Stories,’’ it is certainly 
no deduction from it. Wedo not recall any 
story in the former volume so good as ‘‘A 
Village Singer’’ in this. If we should at- 
tempt to designate other favorites, we should 
not know where tostop. ‘‘A Village Lear’’ 
is one of the most dreadfully pathetic ; but 
it is well named. It isthe story ofa village 
Lear who had a Goneril and Regan but no 
Cordelia, a neighbor’s daughter only faintly 
shadowing that heavenly part. The situa- 
tion is that of Balzac’s ‘‘/ére Goriot”’ 
rather than that of Lear. ‘‘ The Revolt of 
Mother ’’ ends the book in an entirely satis- 
factory manner. ‘‘A Church Mouse’”’ goes 
far to raise the average quality. The form 
has more variety than the first volume; 
we have less frequently the little snapper at 
the end, which, we have been assured, was 
the writer’s starting-point in the stories with 
that trait. Here is plenty of New England 
conscience, and not a little of ‘‘ pure cussed- 
ness,’’? martyrdom fora principle, a preju- 
dice, a whim. Here is aclear proof that the 
most tragic elements are involved in the 
most humble life. Here, in short, is a de- 
lightful and affecting book, which should be 
read one story at a sitting. If this rule is 
not observed the various mo/lifs will be 
hopelessly confused, for all their wonderful 
variety. 


Campmates, A Story‘of the Plains. By Kirk Mun- 
roe. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1891. 


Mr. Kirk Munroe is well furnished for 
story-writing, and he writes a story well. 
His ‘‘ Derrick Sterling’’ was a good start, 
and ‘‘Campmates’’ is the best since that 
beginning. If we have a criticism to make, 
it is that he is too prolific of remarkable 
adventures. The underlying purpose of 
‘‘Campmates’’ is to show the relative values 
of physical and intellectual training; there 
is no depreciation of either; for the best 
success, we must have both, and if we can 
not have them both in one boy or one man 
then we must have them in two boys or two 
men complementing each other, so that, as 
in John Leech’s picture of the big plaid 
trousers, ‘‘ it takes two to show the pattern.”’ 
Externally, the book is conformed to the 
appearance of Mr. Howell’s ‘‘ Boy’s Town,”’ 
and though it is much slighter than that 
admirable book, it is not unworthy of its 
high companionship. 

The Question of Copyright. Compiled by Geo. 
= Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1.50. 

This volume contains a summary of the 
copyright laws of the leading book-produc- 
ing countries, and a number of papers advo- 
cating international copyright. -The spirit 
of the preface and of most of the papers in 
the book is blindly partisan. On the theory 
of natural and absolute right in copyright 
which these special pleaders set forth, it is 
impossible to show why all readers should 
not to-day be paying tribute to the heirs of 
Milton—or for that matter Homer and 
Isaiah. There are good and sound reasons 
for international copyright, and we are glad 
it has come; but the intemperance of its lead- 
ing advocates is not edifying. The present 
caletie, apart from lofty disregard of the 
reading ublic, contains much valuable ma- 
terial well arranged, and is a good reference 
book. 
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14 TRACTS BY ORS, setting forth 
the doctrines, basis of fellowship and the beliefs of 
the Unitarian Church. Al!l mailed for 20 cente. 
UNITY PUBLISHIYG COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago- 


The Newest Books. 
All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 


that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
Umity will receive further notice. 


Man Immortal. An Allegorical Poem. By Wm. 
Stitt Taylor. Philadelphia : ) B. Lippincott Co. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 277. Price 


$2.00. 


The Question of Copyright. Compiled by George 
Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, ramo, pp. 
412. Price $1.50. 

The Relation of Laborto the Law of To-Day. RBy 
Lujo Brentano. New York: G. P. Putnuam’s Sons, 


Chicago: A.C. McClurg. 12mo, pp. 305. Price 1.50. 

One of Our Conquerors. By George Meredith. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 414. 
Price $1.50. 

The Lily of the Valley. By Honore de Balzac. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 344. 
Price 1.50. 

Fourteen to One. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 1r2mo. pp 
464. Price $1.25. 

Otto the Knight. By Octave Thanet. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 1r2mo, pp. 348. Price 
$1.25. 

The American Revolution. 2 Vols. By John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. i2mo, 
Cloth, pp. 344 and 304. Price $4.00 a set 

The Diseases of Personality. By Th. Ribot. Chi 


cago: The Open Court Pub. Co. 
157. Price 75 cts. 

The Professor's Letters. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price $1.00, 


Chansons Populaires de France. 


Cloth, 12mo, pp. 


By Theophilus Parsons, 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 215. 


Knickerbocket 


Nuggets. Edited by Thomas Frederick Crane, A. M. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
Mc Clurg & ‘Co. Cloth, 18mo, pp Price #1.50. 


Who Wrote the Bible. By Washington Gladden 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 
381. Price, $1.25. 


Charles Grandisen Finney. American Religious 
Leaders. By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., L1,.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
329. Price, $1.25. 


A Prince of Good Fellows. By Sam H. James. 
New York: American News Co. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
208. 

“Sr. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES 
AND UNWORTHIES,”’ is the title of a new 
book, by James Vila Blake, which will be 
published early in June by the Chicago 
house of Charles H. Kerr & Co. It will 
contain something over a dozen stories, 
partly drawn from ancient and medieval 
sources, and each story worked out with 
unique versatility into what may almost be 
called an essay. The book closes with a 
dialogue entitled, ‘‘ Antzeus,’’ the speakers 
being Master Dunn, a farmer’s man, and 
the poet, Ben Jonson. Apart from the sto- 
ry element, the forthcoming book will have 
much in common with the author’s volume of 
Essays published in 1886,—essays which, ac- 
cording to the Cri/ic, of New York,“ have a 
certain antique flavor, a Sixteenth Century 
quaintness, a Baconian vigor of thought, and 
compactness of expression, that at once lay 
hold of the reader with promise of refresh- 
ment and inspiration.’’ Of the same vol- 
ume of essays the Chicago 77tbune said: 
“The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and 
delight all lovers of good English prose. 
He has made a contribution of lasting value 
to our literature in a form so condensed and 
so original as to inevitably attract and hold 
the attention of thoughtful readers.’’ The 
new volume will certainly be awaited with 
interest. 


WE are in receipt of a piece of vocal mu- 
sic which we can heartily commend to our 
liberal churches for use as a solo in the 
hymnal services. The words are by D. R. 
Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby), on the text, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give yourest.”’ The 
opening stanza well illustrates the rational 
and uplifting sentiment of the whole. 


“Come unto me!’ O! invitation blest ; 
Rainbow of promise in each mortal’s sky: 
O, blessed pledge to wearied souls, of rest 
Rest that ends only with eternity. 


The music to which the words are set is 
a tender and noble melody well adapted to 
sacred uses, by W. A. Ogden. The pub- 
lishers are Ignaz Fischer, Toledo, Ohio. 
Price 40 cts. For sale by all music dealers. 


HovuGHToN, MIFFLIN & Co. have lately 
re-published, ‘‘A Girl Graduate,” by Celia 
Parker Woolley, in their Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. The story deals with the grow- 
ing character and fortunes of a young girl 
after her graduation at the village High 
school, and is particularly suited to the pres- 
ent season. Price, 50 cents. 


anand 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS 


Plymouth, Mass. July rst to Aug. 12th. 

I. Economics, in charge of Prof. H.C. Adams. II. 
HISTORY OF Ransoeotea, te charge of Prof. C. H. Toy. 
Ill. Eruics, in charge of Prof. Fef« Adler. 

Tuition for the six weeks, including all lectures, $10. 

For fuller information apply to the dean of the 


school, PROF. H. C. ADAMS, 5 
1602 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


ACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGLON, 
Same the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolytion. Blake, Potter, Powell 
Savage and Simmons are the writers. All maile 


entse 
for) SUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


and cover. Mailed for 10 cents. 
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Potes from the ‘Fish, 


The Shot-Tower Hil) Pleasure Company.— 
Shot-Tower Hill is a charming hill in the 
Helena Valley, Wisconsin. The only de- 
scription I shall stop to give is that itis a 
well wooded, easily ascended hill, with the 
Wisconsin river at its foot, and ‘‘ the glories 
of the world ’’ spread out before whomsoever 
will stand on its summit and look around 
and off, 

Lhe Shot-Zower Hill Pleasure Company 
is duly organized on business principles, and 
has two objects in view: one to make a 
summer resorting and resting place for per- 
sons satisfied with primitive accommodations 
aud ways, and the enjoyment that may be 
found in nature and hilltop neighbors; the 
other, the establishment of an _ institute, 
educational and semi-religious in the broad- 
est, most liberal sense, to be held for two or 
four weeks of each summer. The two ob- 
jects are entirely distinct, so that people may 
come for either one or both, 

To become a member of this company re- 
qnires five dollars and ‘‘a character.”’ 
These entitle one toa lot 25x4o feet, upon 
which he may buildacabin, or pitch a tent ; 
may have as much or little in the way of 
civilized opportunities as he chooses to sup- 
ply. A wooden building is now being 
erected for kitchen and dining-room pur- 
poses, where simple, wholesome board may 
be obtained at a moderate rate. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the daily supply 
of ice and water, for the renting of tents 
with board floor and a cot, for the hiring of 
horses and vehicles at a reasonable rate, and 
the same for row boats on the river. A 
steam yacht isalso upon the river, on which 
pleasant excursions can be made for very 
little money. Other improvements will be 
made as fast as money comes in, either 
through an increased number of sharehold- 
ers or by contribution. 

During the first two weeks of August next, 
will be held the Ministers’ and Sunday- 
school Institute, mornings being devoted to 
that work, and evenings to lectures or dis- 
cussions suited to the work of Unity Clubs. 
A fee of $2.00 entitles one to all the institute 
privileges. Itis hoped that futurg years will 
widen the work of the institute so that it 
will include scientific and educational 
branches other than those connected with 
the Unitarian faith. Teachers and other 
tired brain workers may here find the rest 
that comes through change of thought, 
or they and others may merely ‘‘ vegetate’’ 
for as many days or weeks as they can, on 
the lovely hilltop, without thinking at all. 
It is a good place for mothers to come with 
their children for health and pleasure at 
small cost. 

This is an excellent opportunity for you 
all to secure for five dollars, valuable privi- 
leges holding no end of deligitful possibil- 
ities, which you say wish to enjoy some day 
when too late to secure them as you can now. 
Take advantage of this ‘‘may be”’ before it 
becomes a ‘‘ might have been.”’ 

For shares and all information apply to 
Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard. 

Read at the annual meeting of the W. U. 
5S. S. Society, May 13th, by Juniata Stafford. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing vear : 

President, Rev. Lewis J. Duncan; Vice- 
President, Miss Mary L. Lord; Secretary, 
Mrs. Marion H. Perkins ; Secretary of Sum- 
mer Institute, Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard: 
Treasurer, Charles H. Kerr. Directors for 
three years, Miss Mary L. Lord, Rev. J. 
Lloyd Jones, Miss Juniata Stafford, Mrs. 
Marion H. Perkins. Director for one year 
to fill vacancy caused by resignation of Mrs. 
Conger, Rev. Lewis J. Duncan. 


San Prancisco..The following was re- 
ceived too late to be read at the meeting of 
the W. W. U. C., but its cordial spirit is too 
welcome not to be acknowledged, and we 
gladly give it place here. We commend it 
to the especial attention of the members of 
the Women’s Conference.—-Ep. 

DEAR DISTANT FELLOW-WORKERS :—An 
ancient legend relates how a boat load of 
souls, whose bodies had been exiled, used 
once a year to land somewhere on the coast 
of Brittany and keep the national festival 
with their old friends at home. Apparently 
the expenses of these travelers were quite 
tmmaterial, 

To-day we San Francisco Unitarian wom- 
en are longing for just such a craft to convey 
our willing spirits to the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference at Chicago, in accord- 
ance with your affectionate invitation. But 
now and here, bodies have to accompany 
souls, and, so attended, the Charons of the 
overland roads are inexorable as to passage 
money, and we have been unable to find any 
of our number who have time, funds and 
opportunity at this ry og to represent us 
at your meeting of May 12. There never 
was an occasion on which we felt so anxious 
to take your hands and send an additional 
current of faith and courage through them, 
strengthened by all our magnetism. We want 
to remind you that we too are Western wom- 
en, and very Western Unitarians ; and there- 
fore likely to be keenly sympathetic with 
your efforts to establish a church platform 
as broad and hospitable as our acres. 

As Pacific Coasters we acknowledge an 
especial debt of gratitude to that noble 


body,—that generous foster-mother to our 
infant societies, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation ; we hope to repay its faith in us 
by work for the cause which we all, east 
and west, believe in and love, but we think 
that you and we can pay no greater compli- 
ment to our eastern friends than by appear- 
ing, as we really are, distinctively western 
(that is, even if somewhat ‘‘splenetic and 
rash,’’ as our critics say), still individual, self- 
determined, sensitive to the rights of minor- 
ities, and above all, disposed to look about 
us without blinders, and pursue our journey 
without leading strings. Believing the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference to 
be earnestly working, in spite of great dis- 
couragements, for the triumph of these 
principles, we pray that the very Spirit of 
God may be present in the deliberations of 
its members, and that its action, being first 
pure, then peaceable, may resultin establish- 
ing its right and intention to /7ve and con- 
tinue to represent, for many a happy year, the 
tendency to growth and expansion inherent 
in our liberal faith; a principle from which 
Unitarianism sprang, to whose perfect action 
it continually tends, and on the fearless ac- 
ceptance of which it founds its claim to be 
the church of the future in America. 

Love and good wishes from the Channing 
Auxiliary of San Francisco to the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference at Chicago, 
per ) 
CORDELIA KIRKLAND, Cor. Sec. CALS. 


Halifax, N. 8.—A letter which reached the 
Secretary of the W. U.S. Society too late 
to be incorporated in her secretary’s report, 
but too interesting to be withheld, reads as 
follows: ‘‘In regard to the lessons of the 
‘‘Six Years’ Course of Study ” I would ex- 
press my almost saanaiited approval,—at 
least as to those of the first series, the only 
ones that I have used, although I heartily 
believe that the entire course, as outiined, 
promises to far surpass in usefulness and 
aptness to our needs anything we have 
had hitherto. Unfortunately I am not 
able to speak of these lessons as given to 
the whole Sunday-school and as studied 
in the teachers’ meeting, for, finding our 
school in Reading Pa., where I used them, 
in such competent hands, I did scarcely any- 
thing to change the established order of 
thinys. 

I used the lessons in my Bible class only, 
and found them there of immense value. 
To those who were studious and thoughtful 


‘the interest grew to the end, and I found 


even with that almost hopeless contingent, 
the indifferent, that these papers won their 
attention more effectively thar any others. 

If I were to make any criticism or sug- 
gestion it would be in view of the moral and 
religious inspiration which every section of 
such a study can be made to afford. I felt 
that the lesson papers might have possibly 
made more of this essential feature of the 
work. I hope to inaugurate the complete 
course in our Sunday-school here in Halifax, 
N.S., where I am at present stationed. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. W. KENT. 


Boston.—-Vacation schools and sand gar- 
dens are already organized for the coming 
summer. 

—Anniversary week had an overflow of 
meetings, beginning on Sunday afternoon, 
May 24, and including Saturday, May 30. 
Several visitors from Europe took part in 
the exercises. 

—The widow of late Rev. H. W. Foote has 
given to the Harvard Divinity Schools five 
hundred volumes from the library of her 
husband. 

—At the monthly meeting of the directors 
of A. U. A. the needs of the eastern states 
were considered. 

—Unitarian Headquarters in New York 
city are now at 104 East 2oth street. A 
reading room and a room for book-sales are 
open daily. 

—Rev. A. D. Mayo, A. U. A. educational 
missionary to the south, attended the dedi- 
cation of the new church in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He will spend June in Washington 
city preparing statistics for the U, S. govern- 
ment 


Wisconsin Universalist Convention.—The 
aunual session for 1891 meets at Ft. Atkin- 
son June 2-5. The programme contains ex- 
cellent numbers and the names of several 
Unitarian ministers appear as taking part in 
the meetings. The following ‘‘Card of Invi 
tation’’ shows the friendly spirit of the Wis- 
consin Universalists towards their Unitarian 
neighbors: 

‘* As there is substantial unity of faith be- 
tween Universalist and Unitarian Christians, 
so ought there to be cordial co-operation 
with each other in their religious services 
and denominational enterprises. In order 
to promote this desirable ‘state of things, 
the Wisconsin Convention of Universal- 
ists is pleased to express fraternal greet- 
ing to their Christian brethren of the 
Unitarian fellowship, and sends to the Uni- 
tarian ministers of Wisconsin a hearty invi- 
tation to be present themselves, (and have 
their societies represented by at least one 
delegate from each), at its sessions in Ft. 
Atkinson, June 2-5, as per programme, to be 
our guests, and take part in the public serv- 
ices of the occasion. The Ft. Atkinson 
parish will be pleased to entertain all who 


accept of this invitation. 
“J. F, SCHINDLER, Sec’y.’? 


Baltimore, Md.—Rev. Charles Weld, pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Baltimore, on 
Sunday, May 24, preached a sermon on the 
‘‘ Mistakes of the Times ’’ in which he says : 
‘‘Verbal inspiration, not inspiration itself, 
will have to go. The ‘ Institutes’ of Calvin 
and the ‘ Westminster Confession ’ are both 
doomed ; there can be no revision of these. 
ancient landmarks. They have served their 
day and generation. Itis not a new theol- 
ogy that is coming, but the old original true 
facts in the case. It is nota new Bible, but 
the real Bible which our fathers had not 
education enough to understand. It is not 
a new God we are to worship, who has been 
misrepresented as loving and electing a few 
and hating the majority, but the Father who 
was always in Heaven, tender, compassion- 
ate and merciful. Dr. Briggs’s heresy will be 
the inclusive orthodoxy of the next cen- 
tury.’’ 


Philadelphia.—The May Conservator con- 
tains Wm. M. Salter’s letter of acceptance 
of the invitation of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety, of Philadelppia, to become its lecturer. 
His resignition Of is charge in Chicago has 
been offered and’ accepted, but will not go 
into effect until the first of February next. 
Mr. Salter has many sincere friends in Chi- 
cago who will deeply regret his removal, 
bnt more than this he isa moral force in the 
community which our city can ill afford to 
lose. 


Germantown.—On May 10, John H. Clif- 
ford, minister of the Unitarian church at 
Germantown, Pa., preached a sermon on 
“Faith and Science,’’ ‘‘the hour being kept 
in especial remembrance of Joseph Leidy, 
recently dead.’’ 


Kalamazoo.—_Rev. Mary A. Safford visited 
this place before returning home from the 
Conference, preaching in the Unitarian pul- 
pit morning and evening of Sunday, May 17. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The State Unitarian Con- 
ference will hold its semi-annual meeting in 
Unity Church at this place June g, to. 


Hobart, Ind.— ‘The memorial sermon before 
the G. A. R. Post will be preached in the 
Unitarian church next Sunday. 
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Chicago.—On Wednesday evening, May 
27, the First Unitarian Church extended a 
unanimous call to W. W. Fenn, of Massa- 
chusetts, to become its pastor. UNITY ex- 
tends cordial greetings to Mr. Fenn, and 
will be glad to chronicle his early accept- 
ance of the call ' 


The Genius of Galilee. An his- 


torical novel. By Anson Uriel Han- 
cock. 12mo0, 507 pages, cloth, $1.50, 
paper, 50 cents, 

A companion piece for Wallace’s “Ben Hur” 
is Hancock’s “Genius of Galilee.” In these 
two books are set forth the two points of view 
from which the forces of opposing thought 
are approaching Christianity—the one accept. 
ing the letter of Scripture, the other reducing 
the whole story to a basis of pure naturalism, 
around which during the first century and a 
half of our erathere gathered a mass of legend 
and Alexandrian speculation —/Pittsburg 
Temes. 


Written by a broad-minded, liberal thinker, 
who though profoundly religious (in the true 
acceptation of the word) is not blind to the 
facts which recent research and scientific dis- 
coveries have disclosed... The book as a 
story is very interesting, and will be read with 
delight by thousands. Not the least of its 
value, however, lies in the fact that it touches 
on the life of Jesus from the view entertained 
by representatives of the “New Theology.”— 
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So, in our great offer on Tak CotumBran CycLOPEDtA, you will notice that the first 
half of the work (cloth binding) costs you only $5.00—the second half costs 
We put the small end to the front, and everybody is pleased. 


; W however, and if any of our customers 
1S elcome, want to *‘ wrestle "with both ends of 
our offer at the same time, and pay the entire $25.00 at once, 
we make them a lib- 
eral concession for the early payment— 
the sooner the payment, the larger the con- 


00. 


is a Library of Universal 
Knowledge and an Un- 
6,000 pages, and 


Cloth binding, per set, $25.00; half-Morocco, per set, 
Specimen pages free; sample volume GO cents, postage 16 cenis; 
sample returnable if not wanted, and money refunded, 


OPFER. 


cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 16, in 
cloth binding , the remaining volumes being delivered as install- 
ments of $1.25 for each are paid; 25 cents a volume extra for half{-Morocco 
binding; 75 cents a volume extra for half Persian-Morocco binding. 


A HAPPY EXPERIENCE. 


Chambers’s, and The People’s 
9 my library, but use the 
nearly altogether when the information sought comes within the volumes now 
complete. The great amount of new matter added to the standard text of all 

ias, and the neat style of typography and binding, make the work the most 
useful and every way desirable reference work for a reasonable amount of money that 
I have yet examined. Let me congratulate you upon the idea, and upon the excellent 


clopedias in 
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suppose this will be none the less accept- 


able because it comes without solicitation and from one altogether unknown to you.” 
—Wwm. H. ALEXANDER, Surveyor of Customs, Omaha, Neb. 
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experiences as the above; but as it costs 
would be ‘ dear experience” for us to do 


it, and you will excuse us till next time, when we will have more to say. - 
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Ghq Home, 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—No meeting house is big enough for 
the soul. 


Mon.—The highest reach of spiritual culture 
is nature. 


Tues.—What at first we count hostile ‘turns 
out to be friendly. 


Wed.—Earnest seeking is prayer. 
Thurs.—Beware how you make Nature evil. 


Fri.—The doctrine of Natural Religion is 
not un-Christian. 


God is the same in all ages and na- 
tions. 


Sat. 


C. A. Barlol. 


—— 


By Mother’s Bed. 


My heart with joy unlimited 
Lived in her love from day to day. 
Softly they came. ‘* Dear child,’’ said 
they, 
“She lieth robed for ‘churchyard’ bed.’’ 


With burning tears I longed to shed, 
Yet could not from my depth of woe, 
Half deadened by the awful blow, 

| staggered to my mother’s bed. 


Her own sweet smile encompassed her ; 
She lay serene and pure and fair, 
Her dear hands gesturing a prayer ; 
As she would speak, I saw her stir. 


And yet they told me she was dead. 
Ah me! what more can well be said 
Save this? I knelt by mother’s bed; 
I rose again God-comforted. 
EMILY J. LANGLEY. 


A Lesson in Truth-telling. 


Harvey had always been an upright 
fellow. From his very infancy his 
sense of justice had been strong, and 
any inclination to be untruthful that 
he may originally have had, or im- 
bibed from others, had nothing to feed 
upon at home, for he feared no one. 
If he made a ‘‘bad break,’’ as he 
called it, he usually told his father or 
mother quite frankly, and they helped 
him out of it. Not by trying to con- 
ceal or distort the fact that it was a 
mistake, oreven a wrong; but by ex- 
plaining the other side to him, mean- 
while keeping a fast hold of the boy’s 
love of their approbation. 

He had lied one day when only a 
very little fellow, about the quantity 
of candy he had. It seemed to him 
that it would be easier to dothat than 
to give up any more of the sweet stuff ; 
so he hid it, and said there was no 
more, when his mother asked him. 
His father had seen him slyly abstract- 
ing a piece from the box, which he 
had concealed behind a trunk. 

‘* Bring it all out, Harvey,’’ he had 
said, with not the slightest hint of 
disapproval in his voice; ‘‘ you can 
get at it better out here, and you 
won't feel so uncomfortable. Telling 
what is not true to your mother or 
me, makes you feel rather uneasy, I 
notice. Itis alwaysthatway. When 
I have tried it, I always feel worse 
afterward ; and then it does not pay to 
let other people get the idea that you do 
not tell, and do not care for the truth. 
Would it make you uncomfortable or 
unhappy if you thought that what I 
say to you is not true ?’”’ 

‘‘ No sir,’’ said Harvey, promptly, 
with a mouthful of candy. His im- 
agination was too weak just then to 
grasp the idea. 

That afternoon, Mr. Ball promised 
his son a drive in the country. Har- 
vey was filled with delight. Shortly 
afterward, as the little fellow stood on 
tip-toe, watching for his father, he saw 
him drive past and disappear. The 
boy ran out to the gate, but his father 
said, ‘‘Oh, did you expect me to take 
you ? ») 

‘“You know you promised me ;”’ 
sobbed Harvey, ‘‘and there was room, 
and you said you would take me.’’ 

‘So I did, so I did,’’ said his 
father; ‘‘ and you believed me, didn’t 
you? Well, Harvey, I told you a lie 
just to show you that it would hurt 
somebody. Now it hurt you, didn’t it, 


___ Son? and it hurt me, too. Then it did 
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another thing; the next time I tell 
you I will do anything you will not 
know whether to believe me or not, 
will you ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Harvey, with wide 
eyes and a sense of loss. 

‘You woulda great deal rather feel 
sure, would you not? ”’ 

‘Yes, I would, papa.’’ 

‘Well, that’s the way it is,’’ said 
Mr. Ball, taking the boy up in his 
arms. ‘‘It is just that way about 
everything. Unless people know that 
a man tells the truth, as a rule, no- 
body will know whether to believe 
anything at all that he says. Very 
soon they will disbelieve him even 
when he is honest. Nobody will deal 
with him, and he will cause so much 
confusion and want of confidence that 
he will harm a great many people 
besides himself. So, don’t you see, 
Harvey, people must tell the truth for 
the safety and happiness of themselves 
as well as of others. Don’t you see 
that it is a great deal to one’s own 
advantage to be truthful, and that it 
is necessary for children to learn the 
lesson pretty early ? That is the rea- 
son why there are laws against lying. 
Did you know there is a law—”’ 


‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor,’’ piped up thé 


‘boy, who had gone to Sunday-school 


from time to time. 

‘Yes,’’ said his father, ‘‘ that was 
built on the very experience I tell you 
about. Men found out that it would 
not do to lie ; it would interfere with 
everything ; and so, long after they 
found that out, some one stated it in 
that way. But, after all, that is only 
one side of it. That is the perjury 
side,—the side the law takes hold of. 
But just suppose it was the rule to lie. 
You would take ten cents and go to a 
store to buy marbles. The man would 
tell you they were two cents each. 
How many would you get ?’’ 

‘* Five,’’ said Harvey, promptly. 

‘Well, now, suppose you handed 
him your money, and when you got 
out of the door you found that he had 
given you only four ?’’ 

‘‘T would go back and make him 
give me another,’’ said the boy, sav- 


agely. 


‘* But suppose you could not? He 
is the larger.’’ 
‘* Then I would tell you !’’ Harvey 


is triumphant. 

‘“Well, but suppose I myself had 
lied to that man the day before, —had 
sold him a horse as good and sound 
when he was blind in one eye? Don’t 
you see, Harvey, it would not work? 
Don’t you see that people could not 
getalong? Don’t you see that every- 
thing would get so tied up and con- 
fused that business would stop, and 
nobody would believe a word that 
anybody else said? Don’t you think 
that would be pretty bad? Business 
would be impossible ; homes would be 
impossible. Everything would go to 
pieces. It could not be done. Well, 
now, that fact became known by ex- 
perience, and so for self-protection, 
people had to tell the truth, don’t you 
see ?”’ 

‘‘T thought it was because God 
said ’’— began the boy, with his cate- 
chism still in his mind. 

‘‘Oh, to be sure, to be sure, they 
say God said it. That is, some peo- 
ple do—and no doubt he did—but 
don’t you see how they got the idea 
first ?’’ asked his father, quite incon- 
sistently. ‘‘ They found out how it 
was—what was necessary—and you 
know when men find that out they al- 
ways think and say that it is God’s 
way. Their necessities are God’s 
wishes, and so God’s wishes are differ- 
ent in different countries and at dif- 
ferent times.’’ 

This was rather deep, and rather 
puzzling theology to the boy, and very 
inconsistent religion in the father, but 
neither of them knew the latter fact, 
and the lesson went home to the boy’s 
mind strictly as a rational and utili- 
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tarian view of the command to be 
truthful.— from ‘‘/s This Your Son, 
My Lord,’’ by Helen H. Gardener. 
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Questions of the Day, 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 


By HENRY S. CHASE, M. D. 
This work ts making a sensation, 
PAPER, 25 CENTS; CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE:” 


Being a System of 


VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM, 
By WM. MORRIS, 


POET, AGITATOR AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 
Writtenin opposition to Bellamy's Scheme 
of Compulsory Socialism. 


PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. 
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PUB. 
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7 Clinton Place, New York City. 
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“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
fave us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.’’—* Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Groceres, lablled thus : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 
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A YEAR?! IT undertake to briefly 
teach any fairly iutelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write,and who, 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a 

Year in theirown localities, wherever they live.1 will also furnish 
the situation oremployment at which you can carn thatamount. 
No money for me unless successfulas above, Easily and quickly 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. I 
have already taught and provided with employment a large 
number, who are making over 83000 a year cach. Its N EW 
and SOLID. Full particulars FRR EE. Address at once, 
EE. ©, ALLEN, ox 420, Augusta, Maine, 


Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ioan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN. Attorney. 
Puget Sound catechism and 
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Academy. Annual Membership Fee, $5.00 
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Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true and pure strain, but a poet as 


well, and his moralizing on life is neither trite nor dry ; it is such as to strengthen f 
a deep and sober confidence in the Eternal Righteousness.—Lilerary World. N 
The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good English N 
He has made a contribution of lasting value to our literature, in a form so 
condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold the attention of l 
Sharpness of vision, too, makes this essayist a helper Nh 
to the understanding and the sight of slower mortals. 
quick, and reveals the spring of some of the most puzzling questions by his sure f 


prose. 


thoughtful readers. . 


but gentle insight.—Chicago Tribune. 


He often touches to the Q 
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ESSAYS. 
POEMS. 


James Vila Blake's 
Essays have a certain 
antique flavor, a six- 
teenth century quaint- 
ness, a Baconian vigor 
of thought and com- 
pactness of expression, 
that at once lay hold 
upon the reader with 
promise of refresh- 
ment and inspiration. 
Triteness may be in 
the themes, but there 
is little or none in the 
handling. Quotations 
and illustrations, apt 
and abundant, diver- 
sify the pages, which 
are full of aphoristic 
utterances, sage pre- 
t cepts, and suggestive 

ex positions.—7he 
Crilic, New York. 


and Unworthies. 


Se—) 


Cloth, 216 pages. 
Cloth, 188 pages. 


A GRATEFUL SPIRIT, and other 
sermons. Cloth, 


St. SOLIFER, with Other Worthies 


The four volumes just named are 
uniform in binding, dark blue vellum 
cloth, red burnished top, paper ladel. 
St. SOLIFER, with Other Worthies 

and Unworthies. 

Library No. 4), 179 pages, 50 cts. 
LEGENDS FROM STORYLAND. Cloth, 

square 16 mo, 97 pages, 50 cts. 
Manual Training in 

Square 18 mo. 94 pages, cloth 50 

cents, paper 25 cents. 


A new essayist and a ; 
new poet, and strange l 
to say, both in the same 
man; especially I} 
strange when we are 
compelled to add that ll 
when we read the es- 
says, he seems a born ll 
essayist, and when we 
read the poems, he l 
seemsa born poet. . . 
There is not an essay fl 
in the book that is not 
wortha cultured man's ll 
reading, both for 
thought and style.— il 
Evangelist, New York. 


$I. 
$1. 


303 pages. $1. 


Cloth,179 pp. $1. 


That a book should 
give pleasure is no lit- 
tle thing. That it 
should do good is more 
and better. Mr.Blake’s 
essays will give pleas- 
ure to all thought- 
ful persons reading 
them, and they can 
hardly fail of doing 


Paper ( Unzty 


E-ducation. 


many, great and last- 
ing good.—7he /ndex, 
Boston. 


CHARLES H. KERR 


173 PDearborn St., Ghicago. 


& CO0., Publishers, 


Mr. Blake’s sermons are not more distinct from others by their style than by 
And what is most conspicuous in this is something brooding, 
meditative, of which, among ourselves since Channing’s day, we have had very 


How can we have it, when we are so busy and so hurried and so 
anxious all the time? The habit of meditation is almost impossible for the working 
But Mr. Blake has it to perfection. 
made an island for himself amid the whelming sea. 


their quality. 


little. 
minister of our times. 


is very strange and very beautiful. 


these sermons is the union of freedom and :boldness with reverence. ; 
other remarkable thing is the union of much careful reading—in prose and poetry 
| apart from beaten tracks—with much homely observation of outward things and 
of And still another remarkable thing is the breadth of Mr. 
Literature and science, criticism, comparative religion, 
] poetry and music,—all have brought their glory and honor into his mind; and 
nothing has remained there crude and undigested, but of everything there has 
been a wonderful assimilation.—Christian Register. 


men’slives. . . 
iI Blake’s studious activities. 


\ JI a S|) 


Somehow, he has 
What we have in consequence 
One of the remarkable things in 
An- 
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UNITY. 


June 4, 18901! 


Aunoungements, 


Unity Library. 

1. THE AURORAPHONE. By Cyrus Cole. 
Paper, 249 pages, illustrated cover in brown 
and gold. Fifty cents. 

2. THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 507 pages, half-tone 
engraving of Munkaczy’s Christ before Pilate 
on the cover. Fifty cents. 

3. THE FAITH THAT MAK#S FAITHFUL. 
By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Ourstandard parchment edition with 
an added cover to protect from handling. 
Fifty cents. 

4. ST. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES 
AND UNWORTHIES. By James Vila Blake. 
Ready in June. 

Other numbers will follow in monthly 
succession. We shall aim to keep up the 
standard of UNITY LIBRARY, as a purely 
American series of Books, appealing to the 
best class of intelligent readers. Any num- 
ber mailed promptly on receipt of price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 


An Expression of Confidence. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, the 
of the American Newspaper 
Directory, undertake to rate newspaper cir- 
very much as the mercantile 
agencies report the capital and credit of the 
About one publisher 
in ten tells his exact issue with truthful pre- 


publishers 
eulations 

business community. 
cision. Some of the other nine decline to 
tell the facts because they assert that those 
who do tell are in the habit of lying. Rowell 
& Co., after an experience of more than 
twenty years, have come to the conclusion 
that this view can not be sustained. In the 
twenty-third annual issue of their book, is- 
sued in April, they designate every paper 
that is rated in accordance with a detailed 
statement from the publisher ; and offer to 
pay a hundred dollars for every instance 
which can be pointed out of a misstatement 
for which a publisher is responsible: UNity 
is one of the papers that is willing to have it 
known how many it prints and whose good 
faith the Directory publishers will guarantee. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


Mr. Eprtror :—After reading Mrs. Johnson's ex- 
perience of oranges in Florida, I would like to tell you 
what I did with figs and olives in California. About 
a year ago I bought one acre of land of Walter J. 
Raymond, of Dayton, Ohio; paid $2 down and have 
paid $1 each week since. The lands were planted in 
figs and olives by Mr. Raymond’s son, who lives on 
the land, cultivates and cares for it, amd last week I 
received a check for $50, which was my profit on the 
sale of the figs and olives raised on my land. The 
fruit is sold on the tree. Anyone can obtain some 
of these lands by writing to Walter J. Raymond, 
Dayton, Ohio, who 7 ee a yearly profit of $50 
on every acre purchased. Why should any one be 
poor, when they can own land and make money, as 
I have done. A READER. 


The Great Convention. 


As the North-Western Line (C. & N. W. R’y) is 
known as one of the very best routes between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, the selection of it as one of 
the lines that can be used by persons attending the 
Annual Convention of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor will prove satisfactory to those 
desirous of traveling by a line that enjoys a national 
reputation for furnishing its patrons with every 
facility for safety, comfort andl thaaae en route. 
The North-Western runs the finest Vestibuled trains 
through from Chicago to Minneapolis in 14 hours, 
furnishing the traveler with every luxury which an 
equipment of magnificent new sleeping cars and un- 
excelled dining cars, together with unrivaled track 
and motive power can provide. It is, upon the occa- 
sion above named, the only line that can give its 

atrons the choice of routes via Milwaukee, Wau- 

esha and Madison, or via Harvard, Janesville. 
Madison, Devil’s Lake and the beautiful lake coun- 
try of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Passengers going 
by either of the lines above named, can, if they de- 
sire, return by the other, thus varying the monotony 
of a journey in both directions over the same route. 
Ample accommodations will be provided, and the 
extremely low rate of one fare for the round trip 
from Chicago affords an unusually favorable oppor- 
tunity for a visit to the twin cities, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and the adjacent well-knowns resorts. 

Special attention will be given to organized bodies 
traveling in specialtrains, and such trains will be 
scheduled between Chicago and Minneapolis, in both 
directions, to meet the wishes of parties using them. 
Parties traveling in special chartered cars will also 
receive the most careful and prompt service. 

The Convention of 1891 promises to be more im- 

rtant and enjoyable than thosethat have preceded 
it, and, in view of the fact that the tide of travel to 
Minneapolis at that time will be very heavy, the ad- 
visability of early reservation of sleeping-car space 
is recommended. Accommodations in sleeping cars 
leaving Chicago or any desired date, can be secured 
upon application by letter or wire, to W. A. Thrall, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, who 
will cheerfully furnish all desired information re- 
garding routes, time of trains, etc. All ticket agents 
sell tickets via the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Bilious and Nervous Ils. 


AFE investment for $:00 to $500 at 7 per cent, for 
six months, or at 6 per cent for a longer period. 


Address for particulars, stating amount for which 
investment 


ig desired, A. N. S., care of Unity. 


D" PRICES 


(yea 
Baking Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—,o Years the Standard. 


A Pure Cream of Tartar Powder. 
Superior to every other known. 


- Delicious Cake and Pastry, Light Flaky Biscuit, 


Griddle Cakes, 


Palatable and Wholesome. 


No other baking powder does such work. 
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it will pay you to use 


Wet try a cake in your next house-cleaniMpy 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Urocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


profit. 


what you ordered. 


and surely as the aw use of a 
ou can teach them at home, and can use the 
in your own correspondence. 


3! 


6 willsella fine 


Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


YPEWRITE 


of any of the celebrated “‘ Hall,’’ ‘‘ World,” *“‘ Victor,”’ ** McLoughlin,”’ *‘Odell,” ‘* Merritt,’’ *‘Sun,”’ 


or “s 


WRITER 


OW US THE FATHER” 


Shipped with 


wn makes, at 20¢ to 50¢ less than manufacturers’ prices. Don't pay high prices; $5 to $15 
will) buy the best of these machines. P 
Address for illustrated catalogue and samples of work, ‘‘ Youra’s Business DEPARTMENT,”’ 


rivilege of examining before acce a> 
y » 
s 


HEADQU ARTERS, 31 Broadway, New York City. (Allmakes of standard tynowriters.) 


THE FAITH OF FAITHS -oOtBatT8us 


The Change of Front 
The Fullness of Giod, 
The Untty of God, 


Tne Revelation of God, 


The Faith of Ethics, 


x Sermons by Six Authors, 
of the Universe, - ol 


M. J. Savage. 
&. R. Calthrop. 
- - - Il. M. Simmona, 
- - - J. W. Chadwick. 

- - W.C. Gannett. 


Religion from the Near End, - - - - - - LA, Jones. 
. No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century, It might have been called “The God 


of Evolution.” 


17’ pages, handsome »p wper edition, KO ee nts; 10 co pies, 


$3.50, O der forthe bolitars, CHAVLES HZ FERR & Co. 
a oe | 


Publti«here, 17° 


Stre ot, ¢ hiewea, Ii linola. 


[JNITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 


parior. and new Churches LEG 


vided with Llyn Books, will wantour Hymn 


Tracts Songs 
old tunes: 5l 
Love to Man; 


{fymns with music. 


of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
Love to God and 
47 songs adapted to ‘‘Gospel” tunes. 


tespensive Servi: *s with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cenis. 


The three bou 


nd together, with eight Choral Respon- 


sive Services added —a “o nvlete little service book—for 


15 cents; &l. 


50 per do-en. 


? 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMY'ITTER, 173 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


-_ 


WORLD'S FAIR .x:2.35=. 


information of wore cmmaee 
Greatest Event of all time, also ption of all States 
tories, account of all Government 


and Terri 


be had at $1.25 Acre, fine illustrati of various 
Industries and interesting . A World of Infor- 
wey bE Ly wok ELE 
Page Catalogue taining 1, u 

The Guide and Hand. of U ne Rank con- 
tains 1,000,000 Facts. 50 Cents, with Paper 65 Cts. 
“TT WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONIZIY $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale... .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, 11. 


dea of God. 


Its origin and development in human history. 


A Critical Essay. Price 15 cents. 
THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


Drawer F., CHICAGO. 


‘Two sample 


free on receip 
LILY PUBLISHI 


sopte BOOK REVIEW sent 
ofic.stamp. ~- 

G HOUSE 

161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


THE WES 


TERN WORLD, lustrated, 


vings, Only 26 cents a year, Chicago, 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 


The Tailor System of Dress 
& Making by one of the best au 
Rope thors, including Book © >") 
danm structions, Charts,Double . . 


ing Wheel,etc., enabling a: 


of all Govern- 
ment Lands, and 
of each State and 

Territory with 

THE WESTFRY “OYTD, Chicaco. 
ae.Who sends us 25 CENTS and the names and 
we addresses of 10 lady friends who love to read, 
will be $1.00 per year. SEND AT ONCE 
orany time before Jan. Ist., 1892, and re- 

ceive it one year for only 25 cents. 
For 5 cents extra (30 cents in all) 


lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mail witha 
copy of our Paper one year for 
oe 
; f s 
AN \? + fine Iustrations 
“Be also cuts of ai 
ov structures and 
everything of in- 
terest connected with the 
World’s Fair of 1893. 
will receive THE YOUNG LADIES’ BAZAR, 
* large 16 page monthly full of Beautiful Pic 
tures, Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, House 
hold Doings and Fancy Work, ete., ONE YEAR 
EE, Don’ tmiss this rare chance, as this 
isthe best cheapest mal putii FAMILY 
or we will send you post-paid an 
# ELEGANT FASHION CATALOGUE of 
Paper Patterns containing 40 pages and 
1300 illustrations of over 650 different 
styles of ladies’, misses’ and childrens’ 
garments, amount of material necessary 


ONLY 81.00. 

This paper gives information 
Sample Copy and 100 Page 
‘ Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
AND FASHION JOURNAL published. On 
and after Jan. Ist., 1892, the regular price 
tomakesame, ete. Ad. YOUNG LADIES’ 

BAIAR, 230 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il! 


—————-DINING CARS 


TRAVELING 
Chicago and Denver 


SHOULD TAKE 


He | 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS, 


VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT. 
E. St. JOHN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’] Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Pass'’r Agt. 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


A live and ssive Agricultural and 
Home ill t f 
an AY eal 
FIFTY CENTS. 


Country is a semi-monthly, 16 paper, 


This offer will be good d 1891. We want 100,000 circu- 
lation Ad. 


. Sample copy and 
CITY AND COUNTRY, Columbus, Ohio, 


of premiums sent free. 


ee | 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
te Price per dozen does not include postage. ..4&J 


I. Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

Ill. School Life. . By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

IV. A Chosen Nation: or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett, 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones, 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 

IX. The story of the English New Testament, 
By N. P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25, 

X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 

Newton M. Mann. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25, 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons, 1) cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun. 


. derland, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 
20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas 


By W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 


XV. The ean of Jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 
Lan< ° 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part LI. In Jesus’ 
Home. 
The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part LV. In Jeru- 
salem, and After. 
These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00, 
XIX. The Seven Great Religious Teachers. By 
J. Li. Jones. 5 cents. 


A Six Years’ Course of Study. 
First Series of Lessons. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS, 
10 cards, illuminated, 15 


Fact. 


XVII. 


XX. Outline and 


A. “Sayings of Jesus.”’ 
cents. 

B. “Kin !ness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
celts. 

Cc. “Corner-Stones of Character.” 
with photo, 20 cents. 

D. *“*Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents. 

E. “School Life.’”’ 12 cards, illaminated, 20 cents. 
C, D, E, correspond to series J, //, I11., of 
Unity Lessons: to be used together on * Uni- 
form Lesson” Plan. 

F. **Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson —, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order 
in quantity to suit size of class, giving toeach 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards 
for 1 cent. 

A sample pack 
class ca 


12 tinted cards, 


e of the above named lessons and 
s, will be sent upon order, for $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


' sity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A book of Special Services 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Nationa 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per 
hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


—_ ——_ —_ 


THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A pamphlet of 70 pages, containing chapters 
extracted from the MEMOIR oF EZRA STILES 
GANNETT, by his son, W. C. GANNETT, A valua- 
ble addition to Sunday-school material, for older 
scholars who wish to study th» story of Unitari- 
anism and the Transcendental xtovement in New 
England. Price, 20 cents. 

An Outline for such study-classesisalso ready. Price, 
10 cents ; 10 for 75 cents. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Societ 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


THE Farmers’ Voice. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? ‘The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the people. All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence isa glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks um!- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ tria 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 


334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Hl. 


HE UNENDING GENESIS. 


OR CREATION EVER PRESENT—2L 
H. M. SIMMONS. The Genesis story retol« 
in the light of modern science, yet in lan- 
guage simple enongh to hold the attention of 4 
chila. Ill Pages. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
PRM. CN PER & OO,, Pabe., PTR Dearharn Se hice re 


a 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Principal 


ODELL "oksi” TYPE WRITER 


It has 78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 
ter with Check Perforato. attachment. Is fast 
taking the lead of all 9 a Writers. Speciat 
terms to Ministers £8.S.Teachers. Send for cir 
entars Odell Verne Welior Ca CO PIMh ty OChience 


i! 


()UTLINE STUDIES Wii Tote Ro hee ntted 
CHARLES H. + 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


KERR & CO., 76 
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